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FOREWORD 



In the context of today's politically sensitive education arena, the quality 
of human relations interactions between teachers and administrators becomes a 
matter of importance to all those concerned with the preparation and continuing 
education of school personnel. The concerted drive by teachers in recent years 
for a more active involvement in decision making about their professional careers 
has not been effected without a resultant decrease in the autonomous power and 
prestige of administrators. Thrust into adversarial positions across the nego- 
tiating table from teachers, administrators suddenly discovered the need to 
sharpen long-neglected skills in personnel management and amicable resolution of 
conflict. 

The effect administrator style has on the behavior and morale of teachers 
is the subject of this bibliography and literature review. Particular attention 
is paid to those leadership styles with potential for creating human relations 
environments which promote effective teaching and improved learning. Identifi- 
cation of variables accounting for significant differences In instructional 
behavior is the prerequisite to development of preservice and inservice programs 
designed to select and train administrative personnel as educational leaders for 
tomorrow's schools. The ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education is committed to 
the effort of making available to the education community information analysis 
products that will contribute to the knowledge base on which these educational 
programs must rest. 

Entries in this bibliography were selected from the ERIC data file. Resources 
i n Education (RIE), and arranged topically. Several of the documents included 
in each topical section are reviewed in the literature analysis which precedes 
the bibliography. Abstracts of documents selected are reproduced from the 
actual printout pages. It is hoped that familiarity with the format and informa- 
tion available through computer searching will encourage greater use of the ERIC 
resources. 

Citations in each section appear in chronological order, with most recent 
accessions first. Most documents are available in microfiche (MF) or "hard 
copy" (HC) form, and can be ordered by ED number from the ERIC Document Repro- 
duction Service. An EDRS order form with current price information is included 
at the end of this publication. 

Readers are invited to submit documents related to the preparation and 
continuing development of school personnel —both administrators and teachers--to 
the Clearinghouse for consideration and possible inclusion in RIE. Comments and 
suggestions about this publication also are welcome. 



Karl Massanari 
Clearinghouse Director 



ADMINISTRATOR STYLE EFFECT 
ON TEACHER BEHAVIOR AND MORALE 



In any consideration of the school as a social system, the complexities 
of interpersonal relationships in a hierarchical organization must be explored 
as fully as more objective components. While the influence of human relations 
interactions on the learning environment may seem evident, devising rigorous, 
repli cable instruments for measuring the extent of this influence has posed 
difficulties for researchers. 

If one perceives the teacher as the fulcrum of the instructional process, 
then the primary interrelationships open to investigation are those between 
the teacher and (a) students, (b) parents and conmunlty, (c) other teachers, 
and {d) administrators. This bibliography focuses on the last of these, 
teacher-administrator relationships, and specifically on the aspect of what 
effect the administrator's leadership style may have on role behavior and job 
morale of the teacher. Bound up in this question is the whole spectrum of 
perceptual, attitudinal, judgmental descriptions which are not easily suscep- 
tible to analysis. 

Yet precisely because it is so hard to cast rules about affective 
behaviors in concrete, it can be helpful to examine the array of discrete, 
situation-specific studies and reports that, taken together, give an overview 
of the work being done by educational researchers and practitioners in an 
attempt to establish causal relationships. If the factors that do make a 
difference can be isolated, educators can then tackle the even knottier 
problem of contriving change strategies whose end result would be improvement 
in the instructional processes and, ultimately, in pupil achievement. These 
efforts have implications for the preparation and inservice education of 
teachers and administrators, and for the organisation of the school itself. 

A comprehensive search of the ERIC files would yield an enormous body 
of literature that relates to teacher-administrator interactions, teacher and 
administrator role functions, teacher behavior, attitudes, morale, and job 
satisfaction. In selecting entries for this bibliography the Clearinghouse 
staff has, insofar* as possible, weeded out those studies that deal only tan- 
gentially with the subject as a minor dimension of unrelated research, and 
has restricted inclusion to documents that provide useful data for current 
practice and further inquiry. Entries retained have been organized by 
broad topical sections, aHhough overlapping is frequent and unavoidable. 
Section introductions briefly review and relate documents subsumed under 
each topic. 

It is also evident that this publication in no way represents the last 
word on the subject of teacher-administrator relationships. Despite land- 
mark research by many notable scholars (among whom could be mentioned Ned 
Flanders, Arthur Combs, Harvey Goldman, Donald Medley, Arthur Blumberg, 
Edmund Amidon, and numerous others), current knowledge is spotty at best; 
the field remains wide open for exper'^mentation and interpretation. Par- 
ticularly needed are reports of field-based studies by teachers and adminis- 
trators themselves. The Clearinghouse therefore encourages readers to assume 
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as part of their professional responsibility the task of expanding the data 
base in these affective areas, and invites the submission of related docu- 
ments to the Clearinghouse for possible inclusion in ERIC, 



TOPICAL ORGANIZATION 

The bibliography is comprised of three major topical sections: (a) the 
school as a social system, (b) administrator style^ and (c) teacher behavior- 

The School as a Social System > Included in the Teadoff section are " 
those documents examining organizational structure and clifoate in the school, 
hierarchical role functions, differentiated staffing relationships, and the 
variables of school type and innovative programming. 

Administrator Style . The term "administrator'V is used to incorporate 
several primarily non-instructional job titles—principal , vice principal, 
assistant principal, supervisor, superintendent — and may encompass limited 
administrative functions of the master teacher or department head. Documents 
relate to administrators' awareness of their roles and the relationships of 
those roles to teachers in the spheres of leadership, helping activities, 
observation, supervision, and evaluation. 

Teacher Behavior . This section reports teachers' perceptions of their 
own responsibilities and how these are seen to be aided by administrator 
support (or hindered by lack of it). Of particular interest are teacher 
attitudes toward participatory decision making and collegial instructional 
approaches. Role shifts resultant from negotiations, collective bargaining, 
and unionism also are Included. 
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THE SCHOOL. AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM 



Documents in this section are primarily concerned with two aspects of 
the school as a social system: (a) the organizational climate, or the 
characteristics and hierarchical structure of schools, and (b) congruence 
of role functions and goal perceptions deriving frOm the organizational 
structure. 



The Organizational Climate 

Studies of the school as a social system frequently have relied on the 
industrial model"! or the bureaucratic model^ for their theoretical basis. 
HANSON (ED 125 124) asserted that although public schools show many traits of 
the bureaucratic model—hierarchy of authority and centralized power, speci- 
fied rules of behavior, division of labor and hiring of specialist-experts, 
a defined work flow--this model ignores the influence that professionalism 
has on governance. His Interacting Spheres model hypothesized the interac- 
tion of two very dissimilar decisional environments (rational and programmed 
vs. unencumbered and non-prescriptive). The sphere of school-wide affairs 
lends itself to rational centrally controlled procedures, while the sphere 
of classroom affairs requires flexibility and autonomy. Among the interactions 
he cited are (a) constraints limiting decision-making authority in both 
spheres, (b) direct and indirect strategies by members in each sphere to 
manage the behavior of members of the other sphere; and (c) defensive strate- 
gies of members to protect their t)wn sphere from outside intervention. 

PATTON AND MISKEL (ED 104 002) also took issue with previous organiza- 
tional models in their study of teacher work motivation. Their investigation 
yielded no significant relationship between school district bureaucracy and 
six teacher motivational factors: (a) potential for personal challenge and 
development, (b) competitiveness desirability and reward for success, (c) tol- 
erance for work/pressure, (d) conservative security, (e) willingness to seek 
reward despite' uncertainty vs. avoidance of uncertainty, and (f) surround 
(hygienic) concern. They suggested that researchers focus on the Getzels and 
Guba position, that the social system has two dimensions: (a) the roles of 
the organization, and (b) the needs of the individual. ^ 

CONRAN AND BEAUCHAMP (ED 119 330) reported a series of longitudinal 
i:tudies using mathematical formulations of verbal theories to analyze rela- 
tionships among leadership, climate, teacher, and student variables in 



Chris Argyris. Understanding Organizational Behavior . Homewood, 111.: 
The Dorsey Press, 1960. 

Max Weber. The Theory of Social and Economic Organization . New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1947. 

J. W, Getzels and E. G* Guba. "Social Behavior and the Administrative 
Process," School Review 65: 423-41; 1957. 
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curriculum engirieering. Among the objectives of their study was observation 
of the effects of principal leadership and organizational climate upon each 
other and upon teacher attitudes, attendance, and performance; and the ob- 
servation of the combined effects of these variables upon student achievement. 
They concluded that there is a correlation between principal leadership and 
organizational climate, and that support exists for the assumption of recip- 
rocal causation among the variables considered. 

ROCKHILL (ED 062 702), in a speech to the American Association of School 
Administrators, laid blame for the gap between teachers and administrators to 
their differing perspectives, and to the potentially conflicting relationships 
between the supervisor/evaluator and the person supervised or evaluated. She 
saw that gap as becoming more pronounced as negotiations effect a power shift 
in teacher-principal relationships. Asserting that behavior is more often 
psychological than logical, she stressed the need for communication, trust, 
and positive human relations, and for building staff morale through individual 
needs satisfaction. 

However, HELWIG (ED 047 427) reviewed previous studies of the relation- 
ships between the behavior of administrators and the teacher satisfaction/ 
morale domain. His own research showed no significant correlation between 
total principal-teacher communications and teacher morale. 

GOODLAD (ED 117 857) saw self-interest as the most powerful force for 
change and suggested that improvement in the educational system requires con- 
gruence between the self-interest of the primary participants in schooling and 
the common welfare, by creating what he called "satisfying work places." 

A bibliography by LOREN (ED 020 569) referenced publications, 1932-1968, 
focusing on planned change in the school as a social organization. 



Role and Goal Congruence 

Several documents explore the domain of consensus/dissensus between admin- 
istrators and teachers on roles and goals in school systems. 

FOX ET AL. (ED 042 708) described the school as a complex network of inter 
related roles, where conflict arises when one's own definition of role respon- 
sibilities is in opposition to, or differs from, the way others see that same 
role. They recalled Gross and Herriott's findings of positive and significant 
effects of the principal's leadership style on (a) staff morale, (b) the pro- 
fessional performance of teachers, and (c) student learnings.^ The second 
section of their manual dealt with how the school can be improved, and provided 
inservice training materials. 

Need for improved human relations interactions in the school setting is 
recognized. LOUK (ED 019 084), in surveying opinions of instructional problems 



N. Gross and R. N. Herriott. Staff Leadership in Public Schools: A 
Sociological Inquiry . New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965. 
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found that while agreement between teachers and administrators was highest on 
teaching methods, it was lowest on problems of relations with other teachers 
and administrators. 



GOLDMAN (ED 012 955) reported similar need patterns among teachers and 
principals, and suggested that this finding has implications for selection. . 
and placement of staff, as well as for modification of behaviors. 

AMI DON AND BLUMBERG (ED 012 696) saw wide differences between the way 
principals and teachers perceive occupational problems as indicating inade- 
quate communication between the two groups, and suggested that inservice 
training should include time for organizational development. 

CALDER (ED 033 454) predicted that her study of teacher-principal and 
teacher-teacher role dissensus would show that teachers who had the most disa- 
greement with their principal, and with other teachers in their building, would 
show the least satisfaction on each of three measures. However, her hypothesis 
received statistical confirmation for only one measure of teacher-teacher dis- 
sensus, affective satisfaction with the teacher's own building. Her findings 
indicated that teachers who showed a moderate amount of disagreement with 
their principal were more likely to be satisfied with their school and with 
the system as a whole than those with either very low or very high dissensus. 

SUTKER ET AL. (ED 017 686) examined the job satisfaction and the potential 
for role conflict among vocational teachers. Two kinds of legitimacy in role 
expectations were distinguished: source ( who has the right to expectations) 
and content ( which kinds of normative expectations are acceptable). Local 
administrators dominated as legitimate sources, but were only partially 
"acceptable" in the content of their expectations. A relatively high legiti- 
macy rating given administrators and State Board personnel was interpreted as 
suggesting the organizational theory of "multiple allegiance," and as confirm- 
ing PurcelVs work showing that multiple allegiance does not necessarily have 
to produce conflict. 5 

In reviewing research on role conflict among public school teacher<, Sutker 
et al. cited, among others, Fishburn's study of the norms held for the behavior 
of public school teachers by . teachers and administrators, 6 and made reference 
to the early national study by Charters and Waples concerned with the expecta- 
tions and norms for teacher behavior held by administrators and other groups. 7 
They concluded, however, that most investigations consist primarily of empirical 
descriptions of cognitions related to teacher role, with less emphasis on 
statistical analysis. 



T. ,V. Purcell. The Worker Speaks His Mind on Company and Union . 
Cambridge, Mdss.: Harvard University Press, 1954. 

C. E. Fishburn. "Teacher Role Perception in the Secondary Schools of 

One Community." Unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, Stanford University, 1955. 

W. W. Charters and D. Waples. The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study . 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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Teachers frequently express dissatiS;faction with administrative stance 
on pupil control ideology. WILLOWER (ED )020 565) found teachers more cus- 
todial than principals, primarily because pupils are apt to represent a 
serious potential threat to teacher status; but he noted the lack of a clear 
picture of the extent to which the demands of a given role may function to 
change ideology. He raised the possibility that the influence of positional 
and personality factors may tend to reinforce one another. He also speculated 
that, while conflict over pupil control does occur, the structure and task of 
the school reduce overt conflict but increase inner tensions for certain 
individuals, and noted that ideology may or may not be reflected in behavior. 

APPLEBERRY (ED 053 407) reported a dissensus on pupil control in op^n 
schools, with teachers, but not principals, more humanistic than in clos(Bd 
schools. However, principals were found to be significantly more humanistic 
than teachers in both relatively open. and relatively closed schools, confirm- 
ing that the more vulnerable role of the teacher relates to pupil control 
ideology. 

YUSKIEWICZ AND DONALDSON (ED 061 178) saw identification of those 
factors which influence teacher job satisfaction as tantamount to adminis- 
trative practice, resulting in an inservice program designed to reduce incon- 
gruence. Their study of pupil control ideology produced data that teachers 
were perceived to be more custodial than they reported themselves to be; and 
that principals also were perceived as more custodial than they reported, but 
less custodial than the teachers. The researchers asserted that congruence 
of educational philosophy was a factor i'n productive teaching and learning. 
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ADMINISTRATOR STYLE 



By their position in the hierarchical organization of the school, 
administrators can bring about change in teacher behavior in various ways: 

1. By arbitrary decree, they can require subordinates to adopt 
specific instructional programs or methods. 

2. By performing supervisory and evaluative functions, they can 
persuade teachers to modify behavior. 

3. By effective example and leadership, they can suggest or model 
desired behavior. 

Thus an administrator's power as a change agent may derive from positional 
authority, the communication of needed information, the force of individual 
traits, or — more usually — a combination of factors. 

Some studies of administrative influence have focused on the personality 
dimensions of the administrator who wields this power— whether the leadership 
style may be labeled direct or indirect, tolerant or intolerant, task oriented 
or employee oriented, democratic or autocratic. Othe^J have investigated how 
teacher behavior is modified by the administrator as ir^^tructional leader— 
as supervisor, observer, evaluator, facilitator. 

The documents in Part Two are classified accordingly, as related to 
(a) personal leadership style or (b) instructional leadership influence. 



Personal Style 

Studies of administrator style have shown increasing concern for interactive 
manifestations rather than oure personality attributes. HOY ET AL. (ED 095 639) 
remarked that the study of eadership has shifted from leader traits to leader 
behavior and performance, ihey noted the widespread use of a research instru- 
ment, the Leader Behavior Descriptive Questionnaire, developed at Ohio State 
University. 

IGNATOVICH (ED 054 516) cited references to the vast number of typologies 
developed for studies of leadership. His own study proposed to identify types 
of leaders and subsequently investigate the effects of these leadership types 
on organizational behavior of teachers. He identified three types of principal- 
leaders and, further, three dimensions ("potency" of behaviors, amount of 
"freedom-giving" behaviors, and amount of "order-maintaining" behaviors) 
accounting for major differences between types: (a) Congruence of perceptions 
between principal and teacher is greatest for the Tolerant-Integrator type; 
(b) the Intolerant-Structuralist interacts with the faculty but maintains 
interpersonal distance; (c) the Tolerant-Interloper is the least potent, and 
seems to withdraw from the "role" of principal. 
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SANDERS (ED 090 663) used a supervisory scale developed by Blumberg and 
Ajiiidon,^ who had concluded that indirect or "asking" styles of supervisory 
behavior produce more positive res'ilts and higher morale. Sanders' study 
indicated that teachers influenced by the suggesting and acting (high direct, 
high indirect) styles changed markedly over time to more favorable attitudes 
toward education. 

In a study of how task- and employee-oriented administrative styles 
differ in their effect on group morale, DUNCAN (ED 116 279) found vhat: 

1. Increasing or decreeing the hours spent with subordinates or 
superiors does not affect the administrator's personal style of 
behavior 

2. Elementary principals and superintendents tend to be more employee 
oriented with increasing experienr/^, secondary principals more 
task oriented 

3. Employee-oriented administrators have a higher level of support 
(group atmosphere) for their particular style of behavior 

4. Factors such as teacher militancy, legal constraints, ard school 
district ac:o,untabil ity apparently result in lower group atmosphere 
mean for the entire group of administrators. 

CHUNG (ED 042 259) reported that a high teacher-centered management 
style of public school principals was i. 'gnificantly related to high job 
satisfaction in teachers. Teacher-centered management style was characterized 
as: (a) much sharing in educational decision making, (b) less close super- 
vision, (c) high supportive behaviors of the professional growth of teachers, 
(d) much personal relationships, and (e) much accessible relationships. 

Because of their inte; <iiediary position in the school hierarchy between 
teachers and higher administrators, building principals were seen by GROSS 
AND OTHERS (ED 002 951) as frequently exposed to role conflict. In the final 
report of the National Principalship Study, they presented results of findings 
related to role conflicts experienced by principals as executives of their 
schools. Sixty percent of principals reported that introducing change into 
the instructional programs created conflict, because of differing expectations. 
Almost 50 percent reported exposure to conflict relating to division of labor^^ 
in the school, in two areas: (a) "assigning teachers to non-teaching duties," 
and (b) "requiring teachers to perform clerical work." 

CALDWELL AND SPAULDING (ED 079 835) found that senior high school prin- 
cipals who were perceived as representative in their rule administration were 
also perceived as having high professional leadership, while those who demon- 
strated moc;'. or punishment centered rule administration behavior were perceived 
as having I'jw professional leadership. However, they noted that indecisiveness, 
inability to carry out the rules, or ignoring rules can cause the principal a 
greater loss of leadership status than punishment centered enforcement of rules. 
Their data showed no relationship between staff militancy and the perceived 



8 A. Blumberg and E. Amidon. "Teacher Perceptions of Supervisor-Teacher 
interaction," Administrator's Notebook 14: 1-4; September 1965. 
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rule administration behavior; the researchers gave as one plausible explanation 
of this finding the possibility that the spread of collective bargaining has 
caused an increase in staff militancy, so that the ^cope of attitudes within 
districts has begun to level. 

According to FEITLER (ED 065 900), present role expectations of building 
principals which include evaluation and task-related duties may interfere with 
the quality of interaction. He cited social systems theory, that the organi- 
zational leader sets the climate for meeting personal needs and that these 
needs must be accommodated in an effective organization. Leadership training 
for school administrators, focusing on people-oriented rather than system- 
oriented behaviors, was seen as a possible means to shift toward participative 
group processes. 

THOMAS (ED 034 311), reporting on administrators who had participated in 
a five-day laboratory in interpersonal relations, concluded that: (a) partici- 
pants had exhibited greater awareness of conditions facilitating effective 
group functioning and had altered their interpersonal behavior with the school 
staff; (b) they were more willing to share decision making with their teachers; 
and (c) the changes resulting from their laboratory training were desirable 
both administratively and educationally. Thomas also found that the adminis- 
trators' laboratory experience had impact on the school climate: their staffs, 
in comparison with the staffs of a control group of administrators who had not 
experienced laboratory training, displayed more change toward higher group 
morale and toward more open organizatonal climate, and were deriving more 
satisfaction from their work and were more open to accept educational change. 



Instructional Infl uence 

Teachers generally see those administrators closest to them in the school 
hierarchy as the most effective in improving instruction and as the most legit- 
imate sources of influence, with that influence increasingly diluted the more 
distant the administrative role from the classroom. PARSONS (ED 082 319) 
reported a Canadian study in which n^iarly 54 percent of the 697 teachers surveyed 
said the principal performed the most effective supervisory role (although 9.7 
percent said the principal was least effective). In r3gard to pupil control 
ideology, however. Parsons asserted that his study seemed to indicate that 
another important concern to teachers, principal support of teacher authority, 
iTifiy be unfair to the student. 

On the other hand, GORTON (ED 048 645) cited research showing that teachers 
do not_ recognize the principal as the instructional leader of the school; most 
teachers, he said, are now as well prepared as the principal in subject matter 
and teaching methodology. Gorton's own study found that only perceived in- 
structional expertise was independently related to the likelihood that a teacher 
with an instructional problem would approach an administrator or supervisor 
for assistance. 

BLUMBERG AND CUSICK (ED 040 938), reporting a study using taped observa- 
tion of teacher-supervisor interaction, said that the interaction did not 
appear to be a collaborative affair, that the bulk of time was devoted to the 
supervisor's giving of information, and that the least used behavior by either 
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the teacher or the supervisor was the asking of problem-solving questions. 
They interpreted these results as raising doubts about t'^o productivity of 
most such interactions, and proposed that impl^:cations may be deduced for the 
draining of supervisors who can work collaboratively with teachers in a common 
problem-solving effort. 

SERGIOVANNI (ED 066 817) saw the solution to supervisory problems in a 
shift of emphasis from direct control over development and fjiPjenientation of 
the curriculum to control over nurturance of an open and healthy organizational 
rlimatP which would (a) build connitment to internalized change, (b) enhance 
t e pefv or's control over school effectiveness, (c) nurture the in rinsic 
work satisfaction of the teacher, and (d) facilitate the emergence of staff 
instructional leadership. He asserted that high iL-vels of staff cooperat on 
and coomifnent, two indicators of intrinsic work ^ ^f^^^;-;" ' 5°";^/S°SwS 
with built-in opportunities for continuous personal and professional 9rov^tK 
achievement of worthwhile objectives, experiences of success, responsibility 
for one's own work, and recognition for meritorious performance. 

MARCUS (ED 125 i23), studying leadership style in relation to school 
achievement, reported that administrators who advance an educational philosophy 
in concrete terms, who succeed in communicating this view, and whose concern 
and energy focus sharply on instruction are those most likely to manage suc- 
cessful schools. He found, however, that teacher estimates of their own par- 
ticipation in decision making tend to be lower than principal estimates of 
teact'er participation. 

DOLES (ED OQO 652), in a speech at the National Association of Ser .^ndary 
School Principals Annual Convention, considered the principal as a "t.c^.cher of 
teachers." He cited a study by Foster^ in which all 213 experienced teachers 
questioned admitted they were not teaching as well as they knew how, and 205 

the 213 placed at least part of the blame on themselves. Doles emphasized 
that each of the reasons the teachers gave for not teaching to their maximum 
capability points to a need for change in teacher behavior. He listed several 
ways in which an administrator can modify teacher behavior: 

1 Attempt to develop teacher willingness to accept support services, 
which are not a threat to classroom authority but are available to 
improve student learning. 

2. Seek creative means for coordinating staff efforts toward common goals, 

3. Provide stimuli for professional growth of teachers. 

4. Familiarize teachers with innovations and make sure they can acquire 
the skills necessary for their effective use. 

5. Find ways of motivating teachers. 

6. Get teachers involved. 



Walter S. Foster. "Teacher Perceptions of Their Teaching Practice and Means 
*or Tmprnving Their Instruction." Unpublished doctoral thesis, University 
nf Oreaon, Eiinpnp, 1964. 
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He also suggested ten things that administrators can do personally: 



1. Set a good example • 

2. Foster cooperation, using broad-based decision making^ 

3. Minimize role conflict. 

4. Facilitate decision-making techniques. 

5. Permit trial and error, but base next trial on previous error. 

6. Plan for frequent, concise, and professional communication. 

7. Use their influence where it will do the most good. 

8. Determine reasons for resistance, and deal with it creatively. 

9. Foresee and alleviate where possible additional problems and burdens. 

10. Maintain quality while effecting change, and provide backup procedures 
where necessary. 

SCHMUCK (ED 062 700) cited psychoanalytic theory and research in suggest- 
ing ways that a facilitator can recognize and reduce anxiety and frustration 
teachers may experience when confronted with discrepancies between their ideal 
and actual performances. He said that administrative support for classroom in- 
novations should help to reduce frustrations of teachers attempting to change. 

Administrators looking for ways to motivate the continuing professional 
growth of staff members are advised by CORY (ED 027 254) to: 

1. Establish a working relationship based on mutual trust and confidence 

2. Give proper recognition and status to the individual's work 

3. Express interest in the teacher's personal and professional problems 

4. Create an environment conducive to creative, participatory problem 
solving. 

He lists 60 practices of principals and 50 incentives described by teachers as 
effective in their own schools. 

PACKARD (ED 123 766), in an interim report of a longitudinal study in 
elementary schools, said that roughly 55 percent of instructional decisions are 
made by the individual teacher; that collegial decisions (with other teachers) 
account for a large part of the remainder; and that principals do not play a 
major role in governance of instruction. Evaluation of instruction, he said, is 
more likely to be regarded as sound and welcome when the evaluator is close to, 
if not intimately involved in, the work of the person evaluated. He concluded 
moreover that little encouragement exists for principals to enter into collabo- 
rative decision making with teachers unless they are also directly implicated 
by the resultant decision. 
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TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



In the pivotal role of assuring that the primary function of the school- 
student learning—does indeed take place, teachers have become increasingly 
vocal about their importance in the school hierarchy. They more and more tend 
to see teacher-administrator relationships in terms of power. As a group, 
they are demanding power over their own professional destinies; they want to 
be consulted on instructional and organizational decisions that influence the 
overall working of the school; and they want to be considered as co-equal 
partners with administrators in a differentiated educational staffing structure. 

To obtain the redistribution of decision-making power, teachers have 
sometimes used confrontation techniques and labor/management negotiations 
strategies. Such actions have brought about changes in the interpersonal 
relations between teachers and administrators. 

Teachers' perceptions of their roles and needs, and the steps they are 
taking to assert their primacy, have implications for teacher-administrator 
interactions. Documents in this section, therefore, are subdivided, as 
related to (a) teacher role perceptions and (b) confrontation and conflict. 

Role Perceptions 

STOKER (ED 122 414) reported the results of a survey of the attitudes 
of 400 elementary school teachers toward their principals. Asked what 
principals' activities helped them, the teachers responded: (a) being 
available to confer with teachers, (b) working with severe discipline problems, 
(c) obtaining needed materials and supplies, and (d) conferring with parents 
and students. Ways in which the principal could help: (a) be available in 
emergencies (firm disciplinarian), (b) visit classrooms more/less (or not at 
all), and (c) hold more conferences. Activities of the principal which im- 
peded teaching effectiveness: (a) too many unnecessary interruptions, (b) too 
many faculty meetings, (c) too much paperwork, and (d) unannounced classroom 
visits. One-third of the teachers felt that teachers should not be involved in 
administration, but most thought there should be limited involvement of the 
staff in such administrative functions as policies and scheduling. 

BERGETH (ED 042 561), in a study limited to rural school districts in one 
state, attempted to determine whe'.:(er significant differences in morale existed 
for the target group. Using the Purdue Teacher Opinionnaire to measure morale, 
he studied the effect of such "biographical" variables as age, sex, educational 
preparation, years of teaching experience, rate of teacher turnover, and school 
size on teacher morale. He found that using the PTO total score yielded edu- 
cational preparation, years teaching experience, and age as the significant 
predictors of morale; but years teaching experience and teacher turnover were 
significant on the preatest number of PTO factor scores. Assessing the effect 
of selected biographical variables on morale, he found: 

1. The teacher's age apparently has little or no influence on morale. 

2. Female teachers exhibited higher morale than male teachers. 
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3. Teachers with t:,e least amount of education were more contented than 
those with more education. 

4. Experienced teachers scored higher on morale than inexperienced cr 
less experienced teachers. 

5. Elementary teachers were more satisfied with teaching than secondary 
teachers. 

6. Teachers from schools with the lowest percent of teacher turnover 
had significantly higher morale. 

7. Teachers in larger schools (34 or more faculty members) exhibited 
significantly higher morale. 

Bergeth's study also yielded the finding that salary had little effect 
on morale. No significant differences were found among teachers arouped^by 
salary levels on the PTO total score and nine of the ten factors fa signifi- 
cant difference was found only on the variable of satisfaction with teaching- 
teachers having the smallest salary had the highest morale. 

FITZGERALD (ED 087 754) studied graduate education students to determine 
attitudes of career elementary teachers concerning satisfaction. She reported 
findings with implications for administrator action: 

1. The total group of teachers in the study indicated that on the average 
they are satisfied with over half the tested aspects of their employ- 
ment: ability utilization, friendliness of co-workers and their per- 
formance, independence, individual identity, organization control, 
responsibility, security, social service, variety, work challenge! 
work involvement, and general satisfaction. 

2. Caution must be taken to ensure the competencies of those who evaluate 
teacher performance; the relationship of satisfaction and needs to 
satisfactoriness (in performance of assigned duties) must be investi- 
gated. 

3. A more flexible use of staff rather than the one-teacher-one-classroom 
approach would attract talented teachers to part-time service. 

4. Teachers' organizations must consider the importance of all the per- 
sonal needs of individuals in negotiations. Although compensation for 
services ranked in the lowest fifth of the satisfaction scales, super- 
vision (technical), advancement, and work accomplishment ranked lower. 
General job satisfaction, creativity, cooperation of staff, and dedi- 
cation were areas of greater need, and compensation ranked in the 
lower half of all the need scales. 

In a survey of 75 beginning teachers, FRANC (ED 073 064) found that most 
problems were perceived in the area of instruction, and that the administrator 
is the greatest source of actual help. Teacher-administrator relationships. 
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however, accounted for ove^ 87 percent of all interpersonal problernSo The 
researcher suggested that do Lai led study of mutual responsibilities of teachers 
and administrators could bd helpful in the preservlce education of teachers o 



EDGAR AND BROD (ED 046 885) administered an Autonomy Attitudes Inventory 
to determine new teachers' attitudes toward professional as compared with or- 
ganizational evaluators' attitudes and the prevailing school-staff climate. 
Comparisons of teacher and administrator groups revealed significant differences. 
The conflict in attitudes was shown strongly in data on behavior autonomy, 
rejection of the legitimacy of authority rights, and new-teacher satisfaction 
with teaching o Among the researchers' conclusions: 

1. Attitudes of new teachers toward autonomy often clash with existing 
attitudes of superiors and colleagueSo 

2. The organizational evaluator has a significant effect on professional 
socialization. 

3. Satisfaction w^^th teaching is in general related to satisfaction with 
the way tasks are allocated and evaluated. 

4. New teachers want more control and guidance in such areas as discipline 
and clerical tasks, more autonomy in curricular content and teaching 
methods. 

Administrators are seen as needing to examine the way neophyte teachers are 
evaluated, and who is given appraisal rights over them. The restructuring of 
evaluation patterns, perhaps to allow teacher trainees and new teachers to 
choose their own supervising teacher, is postulated. 

ADAMS (ED 028 130), in a cross-cultural study of how teachers think others 
expect them to behave, found that respondents placed themselves closest to 
principals on (a) a broad range of goals (except in the United States, where 
respondents saw themselves closest to education officials on this factor); (b) 
corporal punishment; and (c) emphasis on social advancement. Respondent- 
principal divergence was never maximal in the United States. He concluded 
that if it can be assumed that the greater the degree of incongruence between 
respondents and significant others (in this study, parents, other teachers, 
principals, and education officials), the greater the possibility of misunder- 
standing if not conflict, then the greatest potential for disharmony lies with 
education officials. 

BLUMBERG (ED 103 957) rank-ordered ten dimensions of trust between tecchers 
and principals: credibility, support, fairness, participative decision making, 
professional openness, interpersonal openness, technical competence, person<il 
warmth, follow-through, and confidentiality. He found that sex differences 
seemed to be operative in expressions of trust, and noted that most of the 
substance of trust was concerned with conditions and environment of work rather 
than with the work itself. 
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Several studies concern themselves primarily with teachers' role in 
decision making. ALUTTO AND BELASCO (ED 037 417) said that when dealing with 
professional employer"^, formal' organizations must rely on both peer group norms 
and administrative super^'ior-subordinate distinctions rather than solely on 
hierarchical relationships; and that often the relative influence of adminis- 
trative superiors is somewhat reduced. Their study indicated that as teachers 
increase their participation in the decision-making process, they apparently 
prefer to see reductions in the relative organizational influence of principals 
and superintendents. Increases in teacher influence in their study were 
associated with reductions in the perceived influence of school district 
superintendents, but unrelated to the perceived influence of building principals. 

Participative Decision Making , The Best of ERIC Series, Number 7 (ED 101 415), 
listed 21 annotated sources which address the concerns of teachers (and students) 
to be included in decision making, and administrator responses. 

Confrontation and Conflict 

ELLISON (ED 125 128), taking note that educational literature has dealt 
in detail with the administrator's role in personnel problems, addressed him- 
self to the teacher's role in conflict or disagreement situations. He gave 
specific suggestions for what to do before, during, and after the problem 
arises. Some examples: 

Before- -"Systematically but discreetly make administrators aware of 
your professional accomplishments." 

During- -"If possible, resolve problems with your immediate supervisor before 
escalating them to higher administrators." 

After — "Learn from this experience so that future problem situations can 
be solved." 

CAVE (ED 015 520) asserted that the trait approach to leadership has 
given way slowly to the situational approach. He found that school adminis- 
trators, school board members, and teachers' union representatives similarly 
described the ideal leader behavior an administrator should practice; and he 
interpreted this finding as indicating possibilities for resolving differences 
provided administrators are able to change their real leader behavior nearer 
to the ideal description. The leader behavior dimensions found to be contrib- 
uting most to conflict were: (a) consideration, (b) initiation of structure, 
(c) integration, (d) demand reconciliation, (e) tolerance of freedom, and (f) 
production emphasis. Cave added that his research showed that administrators 
are deficient in their knowledge of the behavioral sciences and the theories 
and techniques of conflict resolution. He also asserted that there has been 
an almost complete lack of adequate programs for training administrators to 
be effective change agents, to have an understanding of organizational climates, 
and to understand the relationship of their leadership behavior to the presence 
of conflict. Not one of the administrators who participated in the study had 
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formal training in collective negotiations or bargaining; none appeared 
familiar with techniques for analyzing and resolving social conflicts; no 
planned courses of action for conflict resolution could be discerned. Cave 
concluded that the need for effective administrators has been increased rather 
than decreased as a result of the collective negotiations movement and accom- 
panying conflict. He suggested that representatives from the teaching staff 
be given the opportunity to participate in selection of administrators. 

DAVIES AND KLINE (ED 078 556) compared three types of negotiations 
procedures: traditional collective negotiations (essentially a unilateral 
employer-employee relationship), procedural collective negotiations (achieve- 
ment of a basic collective bargaining document), and comprehensive contract 
(similar to a labor union contract). They found that the traditional group 
experienced a greater sense of identification with and belongingness to the 
organization; were able to maintain a more effective relationship with their 
principals; and exhibited significantly higher morale or rapport among 
teachers. They found also that as teachers increased in age, job satisfac- 
tion/morale improved. Their assumption that as participation in the manage- 
ment and decision making process intensified, morale improved was thus not 
supported. 

MISKEL (ED 074 624) investigated teacher and administrator attitudes 
on five factors: (a) monetary benefits, (b) methods and materials, (c) assign- 
ments and procedures, (d) environmer':, and (e) evaluation. He concluded that 
differences between the two groups on all five factors assure continued con- 
flict. He added that, if administrators are given an increasingly important 
role in negotiations as has been predicted, these basic attitudinal differences 
probably will become even more apparent. 

STUCKEY (ED 081 075) reported that nearly two-thirds of the 94 super- 
intendents who responded to the Feelings Inventory were upset or disturbed by 
teacher militancy. Administrative authority, labor-management tactics, teacher 
relationships, and types of leadership styles were all seen as changing because 
of teacher militancy; and 87 percent of the superintendents saw the resultant 
changes as increasing their work load and problems. Not all, however, were 
upset about losing authority. 
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NEXT STEPS 



Review of ERIC documents relating to "Administrator Style Effect on Teecher 
Behavior and Morale" not only can broaden perspectives beyond generally familiar 
published research in the field of human relations; it may provide insights and 
useful practices adaptable to local situations as well. Results of inquiries 
into the reciprocal behaviors and influences of teachers and administrators can 
have implications for the preparation and continuing professional development 
of all education personnel. 

Foremost, these documents suggest areas of concern for preservice and 
inservice education of both administrators and teachers. Interpersonal behaviors 
emerge as appropriate, though too often neglected, areas for skill improvement. 
The interplay of role functions in differentiated staffing patterns ranks in 
importance alongside the careful division of work tasks. Human relations are 
a prime ingredient for facilitating operations of team, partnership, and col- 
laborative assignments. 

Where administrator style affects selection and retention of a staff, low 
morale or high faculty turnover disrupt smooth organizational functioning, and 
certainly can mitigate against behavior modifications for improvement of edu- 
cational outcomes. Acceptance or rejection of innovative practices may well 
depend on the educational climate set by administrators, who generally are the 
key determiners of meaningful change. "" Significant teacher-administrator dis- 
sonance may result, on the other hand, in a school atmostphere which is not 
conducive to teaching or learning. Positive and open attitudes should be based 
on mutual trust and understanding, and must be consciously nurtured to thrive. 

Forces external to the school also have their influence. Because virtually 
everyone is a product of the educational experience, self-proclaimed experts 
abound, with firm conceptions of appropriate behavior for both teachers and 
administrators. Yet steadily expanding, sometimes contradictory, community 
expectations serve notice that conventional roles for schools, teachers, and 
administrators will not suffice. Differing viewpoints on such national priori- 
ties as social equity, teacher centers, provision of instruction for special 
students in regular classrooms, consumer education, and career/vocational edu- 
cation arouse passion and conflict. Economic uncertainties jeopardize school 
bond issues as well as current levels of budgetary allocations for materials 
and personnel . 

The administrator is in the hotseat, caught between state and local policies 
and regulations and community desires on the one hand and an increasingly vocal 
and powerful teacher movement on the other- From a pessimistic view, adminis- 
trators seem to be in a no-win situation. They are described variously as 
"harsh" in discipline— or "lacking control"; as "autocratic" in school manage- 
ment — or "indecisive"; as "interfering" in instruction — or "unconcerned"; as 
"loading teachers down with extra duties"--or "ignoring them in decision making." 
And the middle qround--if such there truly be in the schools— is guaranteed to 
please no one while offending everyone. 

The inevitable dimunition of traditional administrative control in some 
areas, however, could have the eventual effect of freeing up time for 
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e ducational leadership , for crystallizing the individual school's educational 
philosophy, and for service to teachers as a resource person and facilitator 
in instructional improvement, curriculum revision, and staff development. 
These foreseeable role and function shifts call for the development and/or 
selection of administrative personnel who can adapt to changing conditions, 
who can interrelate effectively with teachers in a corranon effort--now as 
members of an education team, now as leaders, now as available resources. 

More than what this literature review can show of what is known about 
administrator style and its effect on teacher behavior and morale, it points 
up the shakiness of the knowledge base in the field of education personnel 
interactions. Some researchers rely on models from other disciplines; others 
decry such models as inappropriate or inadequate to the professional education 
milieu. No one set of administrator style typologies would be accepted by all 
researchers in the field; indeed the results of studies are often contradictory, 
limited in applicability, or non-repl icable. Questions which are explored but 
not entirely settled in the documents cited in this publication need further 
investigation: 

For Administrators 

— Does one particular leadership style produce more positive results 
than others in terms of teacher behavior and morale? 

~ If so, what are the characteristics of that optimal style? 

— What training can enable present or future administrators to attain 
those characteristics and skills? 

— How can schools identify persons with the potential for effective 
leadership? 

For Teachers 

— What teacher behaviors are open to modification for improvement of 
instruction? 

~ In what ways does teacher morale impinge on instructional behavior? 

— What activities of both administrators and teachers ensure high morale? 

— Should administrators, given a selective job market, choose teachers 
who conform to the educational philosophy of the school administration? 

— What are the implications for the human relations interactions in the 
schools of current collective negotiations and power thrusts of teacher 
organizations? 

For the School 

~ What mix of teacher and administrator role/goal congruence makes for 
an optimal learning environment? 

~ To what degree is dissonance harmful to the school setting, and how can 
it be reduced? 
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— Can some conflict be healthy? 



~ How can the school focus the activities of administrators on those 
teacher behaviors which make a difference on student learning? 

~ Are different school climates favorable to particular kinds of teacher 
behavior and administrator style? 



Certainly, further investigation into any and all of these questions — 
and others—would enhance the preparation of education personnel for the 
school of tomorrow. The ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education invites 
readers to submit papers and research studies that they have prepared in 
the area of education and training for effective teacher-administrator 
interactions for consideration and inclusion in the information 'files of 
Resources in Education. 
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THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM: THE ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 

^I^C' 
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School Governance ..nd the Professional/BureauiPatic 

Interface. A Case Study of liucational Decision-Making. 
Hanson, Mark 

Pbbl. Date: Apr 75 Note: 32p.; Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association (San Francisco, Californiji, April 19-23, 1976); 
Not available in hand copy due to rriarginal 'legibi 1 ity of 
original document 

Descriptors: Administrative -Perscnnel/ ♦Bureaucracy/ 
♦Decision Making/ Elementary Secondary Education/ Leadership 
Styles/ Mooels/ Organization/ Organizations (Groups)/ 
♦Principals/ *Profess'onal Recognition/ »Role Perception/ 
♦Teacher Behavior/ Teachers 

Identifiers: ^Interacting spheres Model 

The conventional wisdom of numerous practitioners and 
researcMers suggests tnat on issues of structure and control 
tne ^ school can best be descriood and analyzed in the 
bureaucratic frafiie^ork. However^ the bureaucratic rr.odel fails 
to recognize tMc intervening character that the presence of 
professionalism has on the process of school governance. The 
data from this research, drawn from a field study, are used to 
construct the Interacting Spheres Model which, it is argued, 
is capable of clarifying the decision-inaking ramifications of 
professional employees working in bureaucratic organizations'. 
The mode] suggests the presence of two interacting spheres of 
influence, witn seme decisions formal ly .delegated to 
administrators and others informally assumed by teachers. Each 
sphere maintains a degree of decisional autonomy but with 
identifiable limits placed on that autonomy. Members of each 
sphere have developed strategies designed to aid them in 
indirectly managing jehavior in the other sphere as welt as 
strategies for defending their own sphere against attempted 
outside intervention. (^'Jthor) 
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Schoo, Bureaucracy and Political Conflict- 
Goodwin, David 

PubK Date: Apr 76 Note: 35p.; Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research 
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Oescnptors: ^Bureaucracy/ ^Conflict/ Discipline/ Elementary 
Education/ ♦Organization/ Role Conflict/ Schools/ *Student 
Teacher Relationship/ Teacher Administrator .Relationship/ 
♦Teacher Attitudes/ ♦Teacher Behavior/ Urban fducation 

The findings in this paper raise questions about the 
validity of educational assumptions underlying efforts to 
reform "bureaucratic dysfunctions" in the schools. Although 
specific reforms are not examined, there is a tenuous 
connection between bureaucratic orga'-iration of schools and 



the kinds of teacher attitudes toward clients So often cited 
as the justification for changes. Cont^^^ry to conventional 
expectations, the ability of teachers to jnter^^t with parents 
and students without conflict, and to acceot Pedagogical and 
organizational reforms, aopears enhance'd by ^he reliance on 
clear aid concise rules for teacher behavior ih areas such as 
student discipline and relations with par^^ts* Organizational 
strategies that enable te<:chers to make difficult decisions, 
sort out ambiguous situations, and reaffirm frequently 
Challenged authority are often well recei\/ed. E^tensiW school 
rules for teacher behavior in sucn circumstances are 
apparently compatible ^ith teacher e)(peCtations and, 
therefore, a reasonably successful adfuinisir^tive strategy* 
(Author) 
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Descriptors: *A0ministraLor Attitudes/ College Environment/ 
College Faculty/ *Collegc Role/ c^^'^u^'^V Colleges/ 
♦Educational Objectives/ Educational Philosophy/ 'Junior 
Colleges/ *Teacher Attitudes/ Values 

Identifiers: IGI/ ♦Institutional Goals inventory/ Dakton 
Community Col lege 

In fall 1974, the Institutional Goals Inv^^^tory (IGU was 
distributed to all full-time faculty a^i^^nistrators at 
Oakton Community College (OCC). Response^ w^re obtained from 
98 faculty members and 13 administrators Ig^ Percent find 81 
percent, respectively). Results indicate that faculty 
respondents found Individual Personal D^^eioP^^ent, Freedom, 
Innovation, Community (i.e., mutual trySt ^n^ respect among 
students and faculty), and Social Egal itarisniSiTi were the most 
important goals at OCC. They felt tnat c^^^^u^'^Vt Vocational 
Preaaration, Indiviflual Personal DeveloP'^ent^ Freedom, and 
Democratic Governance shoulc be OCC's m^st i^iPortant goals. 
Administrator responses tended to be sifjiilaf They felt that 
Individual Personal Development, Voca^'ona' Preparation, 
Community, Innovation, and Freedom were the curf'^nt goals, and 
that Community, Vocational Preparation, Individual personal 
Development, and Democratic Governance should be the most 
important goals a: OCC. Faculty and adniniSt rating agreed that 
Social Criticism/Activism, Public Service, and Off-Campus 
Learning were and should be the least important goats at OCC. 
In this administration of the IGI, respo^^clenl^ wer$ asked to 
rank each variable a third time to in^^icate the degree to 
which that goal was being accomplished. jh^Se results are 
presented, as are discussions of all. results. (DC) 
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Relationships Among Leadership, Cliirate Teacher, and Student 
variables in Cumicjlum Engineering, 

Conran, Patricia C; Beauchamp, George A. 

Publ. Date: 23 Apr 76 Note: 2<p.; Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association (San Francisco. April 19-23. 1976) 

Descriptors: »Academic Achievement/ Curriculum/ •Curriculum 
Design/ Curriculum Evaluation/ Curriculum Planning/ 
feducational Environment/ Elementary Education/ Family 
Background/ Intelligence OdOtient/ 'Leadership/ Longitudinal 
Studies/ Mathematical Models/ »Organizational Cliinate/ 
Principals/ Statistic?' Analysis/ Teacher Attendance/ tleacher 
Attitudes/ Teacher Bef.avior 
The study, a seventh in a series of longitudinal studies, 



was an investigation 
leadership, cl late, 
Curriculum 



principals' 

attitudes. 

Additional 

vapiaDles. 

reciprocal 



causal and'?ther relationships among 
teacher, and student variables in 
engineering. Quantitative measures included 
leadership, organizational climate, teachers' 
te.chers' perfornance, and students' achievenenl'. 
teacher and student variables were used as control 
A causal model show ng block-recursive and 
relationships, was used to demonstrate linkages 
among variables. The significance of regression coefficients 
and the proportion of variance accounted for in the effects 
supported the assujfltions of causal relationships among the 
four classes of variables. (Author) 
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Oescrv;ors: 'Academic Achievement/ Curriculum/ *Curriculum 
Design/ Curriculum Evaluation/ Curriculum Planning/ 
Educational Environment/ Elementary Education/ »Leadership/ 
Longitudinal Studies/ Mathematical Models/ "Drganizational 
Climate/ >incipals/ Stav.s'lcal Analysis/ 'Teacher Attitudes/ 
Teacher Behavior/ Teacher Mocivation 
_ This study *ias a sixth account of ,1 longitudinal 
investigation of the effects of the operation of a curriculum 
engineering system in a scnool district. Specific objectives 
tfere_ to observe the effects of leaaersnip, climate, and 
curriculum engineering on teacher attitudes and teacher 
performance in a curriculum system and on student achievement. 
A causal model and path analysis were used to demonstrate the 
effects of the research variable on each other and on student 
achievement. Where appropriate, the roost recent data were 
compared with data from previous years and discussed in light 
\r ^<j5r>-'^® longitudinal design of the study. (Author) 
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Descriptors: Collective Bargaining/ 'Educational 'Change/ 
Educational Improvement/ Educational Objectives/ Job 
Satisfaction/ Leadership Training/ 'Organizational Development 
/ Problem Solving/ -School Environment/ 'Teacher Administrator 
Relatiorship/ Teacher Iirproveinent/ Idork Attitudes/ 'Work 
Environment 

Identifiers; IDEA/ Institute Development Educational 
Activities 

The self-interests of the primary participants in the school 
and the common welfare as represented in the improvement of 
the American educational system are most likely to become one 
in the process of improving .he school as a work place. This 
strategy was explored in the form of a collaborative 
enterprise. Eighteen schools -'n southern California and the 
research division of the Institute for Development of 
Educational Activities, Inc., (IDEA), engaged in the internal 
process of self-renewal in each school through sustained 
dialogue, decision-making, action, and evaluation on' the part 
of_ the entire faculty under the leadership of the principal. 
This involved a network of schools within which ideas, 
resources, and practices mere developed and excharged; a 
continuous self-directed seminar in which the principals 
discussed their problems and developed necessary leadership 
understandings, and skills; and a variety of pedagogical 
interchanges for teachers. (Author/MLF) 
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Corlev, H. E. 

Puol. D^te: FeD 75 Note: l2p.; Paper presented at the 
Annual Convention cf t^e American Association of Scnool 
Administrators IICTth. Dallas, Texas, February 21-24, 1975) 

Descriptors* •Cofninunication iinougnt Transfer)/ 
Coni:nunicat;on ProDlems/ Educational Adfnmistration/ Elementary 
Secondary Education/ Information OissefHinat ion/ Organizational 
CI iiTiate/ -Cr-i^inizat'cnai Co.nrr.unication/ 'Participant 
Invoiv:»nient/ Pr^f^-^ssicnal Recognition/ PuoHc Relations/ 
Scnool Coir..'r.unity r^elat ionsnip/ •School Involvement/ School 
PuDl ications/ ♦Su.oerintendent Role/ Superintendents/ Teacher 
Morale 

Loya! policy support depends not only on an employee's 
knowledge of tne form and st;^ucture of the institution, but 
also on '-is apihty to influence its operations and goals. If 
the^e is O'^ple opportunity for an eiTiployee to present his 
ideas ana tnese iseas are put into action, he is more apt to 
feel like an integral participant in the district. Conversely, 
if co:';sf^iiCtive though: and action are thwarted, informal 
groups njy arise within . iC district wno are opposed to its 
stated goals. Tnere are many theories of internal 
communication. Cne of the most useful is designed to keep 
employee informed aocut the structure of the district while at 
the saire time ef^phasizing the .mportance of group 
cohesiveness. This theory considers six aspects of 
communication— source, message, channels, receivers, effect, 
and feedoack. Ultimately, the responsibility for internal 
communication resl^s with the superintendent* (Author) 



ED1C4CD2 EA00E931 HFUC 
Puol ic-School Districts' BureauCracy Level and Teachers' 

%r\\ Motivation Attitudes. 
Pat ton, warcus S»; Miskel, 

PuDl. Date: Apr 75 Note. 22p.; Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Research Association (60th, 
Washington, C. C, Marc. 3l-Apri| 4, 19751 

u^.scnpiors: Eibl lOgraphies/ 'Bureaucracy/ Elementary 
Secondary Education/ Interaction Process Analysis/ 
•Organizational Theories/ 'School Districts/ School 
Organization/ 'School Surveys/ Tables (Data)/ Teacher 
Administrator Relationship/ Teacher Attitucies/ 'Teacher 
Motivation 

Identifiers: *^'ork Co^iponents Study 

This study investigated two models of organizational and 
individual interaction to discover which model better 
descriDes tne relationship oetween the degree of bureaucracy 
in school organizations and the work motivation of teachers 
within tnose inst..utions. Argyris (1973) posited that 
Q^^jcracy has a negative relationship to employee work 



motivation, while Getzels £:.d Cuba ( 1957) suggested that 
Organizational expectations and individual needs are separate 
and independent factors tnat interact in a social system. 
Employee motivation data were gathered from a sample of 297 
teachers in nine scnool aistricts, using a modified Work 
Components Study. Data gathered from central office staff and 
school district records >iere used to calculate the degree of 
bureaucracy in each district. Analysis of the data revealed no 
significant relationship between the degree of school district 
bureaucracy and teachers' scores on intrinsic motivational 
factors, risk prooensity factors, and ext.'Mnsic motivational 
factors. (Author/JG) 



ED075934 EA005153 HFUC 
A Reappraisal cf the Halpin-Croft Model of the 

Organizational Climate of Schools. 
Hayes, Andre>i E. 

Publ. Date: Feb 73 Note: 71p,; Paper presented at American 
Educational Research Association Annual Meeting (58th, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, February 25-March i, 1973) 

Descriptors: Behavior Patterns/ Computer Programs/ 
Discriniinant Analysis/ ♦Factor Analysis/ Interpersonal 
Relationship/ * Interprofessional Relationship/ Leadership 
Styles/ Models/ ♦Organizational Climate/ Principals/ *Research 
Tools/ *Schools/ Speeches/ Statistical Studies/ Teacher 
Associations/ Teacher (ylorale 

Identifiers: Object Socialization/ OCDQ/ -^Organizational 
Climate Description Questionnaire 

This study serves as a basis for revisions of the 
Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire (OCDQ) and as 
the second part of a larger study in which the conceptual 
model of climate introduced by Halpin and Croft, and the OCDO, 
will be revised. The purposes were (1) to determine the factor 
structure of the OCOQ when a large, national sample of data 
were subjected to the sophisticated factor-analytic procedures 
that have become availaole since tne original Halpin-Croft 
study was conducted; and, (2) to identify •'climate types" that 
are based on tne factor structure tnat was identified through 
the new analyses. Maximum-likelihood factor-analytic methods, 
with subsei,jent oblique rotations of the factor matrixes, and 
taxonomic clustering .procedures followed by multiple 
discriminant-analyses yielded factor solutions and climate 
types that differ from those which Halpin and Croft identifier:! 
in their original climate study. (Author) 
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ED073175 TM002425 ^P,^^ 
The Secondary School Research Program Employing OUESTA. 

Templeton Secondary Schoc' 1971-72. Research Report 
Ellis, N. 

Vancouver Board of School Trustees (British Columbia). Dept. 
of Planning and Evaluation, 
Publ. Date: Aug 72 Note: 8d.: Research Report 72-25 

Descriptors: Administrator. Attitudes/ ^Attitude Tests/ 
Educational Attitudes/ Expectation/ Longitudinal Studies/ 
♦Questionnaires/ School Attitudes/ School Improvement/ 
Secondary Grades/ Self Concept/ ^Standardized Tests/ Student 
Attitudes/ ^student School Relationship/ student Teacher 
Relationship/ Surveys/ Teacher Administrator .Relationship/ 
Teacher Attitudes/ Technical Reports/ *Values 

The Secondary School Research Program devised a two-part 
Questionnaire for Students, Teachers and Administrators 
(OUESTA I and QUESTA II) to gather information about the 
attitudes, values and perceptions of these groups and the rate 
and extent to which, they change. OUESTA I, administered to 
students when they enter high school, gathers baseline 
biographical, socioecjnomic, demographic, and attitudinal 
information* It seeks the new student's attitudes toward 
himself, his peers, his previous school, his new school, and 
his^ hopes, fears, and aspirations. OUESTA II is administered 
during or at tne end of any of the four years of high school 
to measure the Impact of the school upon his attitudes and 
values. QUESTA II is also designed for administration to 
teacher^-i and administrators. OUESTA can be used to facilitate 
understanding of relations oetween groups in a school and how 
the parts of the school interact and affect the educational 
process. The school's progress and educational environment can 
be iinoroved if action is taken on the strengths and weaknesses 
revealed by QUESTA, A brief overview of the summary of 
responses of Teirpleto). Secondary School to QUESTA is provided. 
(KM) 



may operate to nullify the best of planned intervention 
efforts. Survey data from a large, nonpublic, metropolitan 
high school provided consultants from the Center with a 
favorable prognosis for planned change efforts in the school. 
Staff and administration attitudes toward six areas of 
possible educational change are predicted from scores on the 
eight subtests of Halpin's Organizational Climate Description 
Questionnaire. (Author) 



ED062702 EA004243 ^fj„j 
Closing the Gap Between Teachers, Principals, and Central 

Office, 
Rockhill, Anna 

Publ. Date: 14 Feb 72, Note: 9p.; Paper presented at 
American Association of Sc^^ool Administrators. (104th, 
Atlantic City, New jersey. February 12-16. 19721 

Descriptors: Communication (Thought Transfer)/ Decision 
Making/ "^Interprofessional Relationship/ Participation/ 
♦Principals/ Psychological Needs/ Scnool Community Cooperation 
/ Speech* ;/ ^Superintendents/ Teacher Administrator 
Relationship/ Teacher Morale/ »Teachers 

This speech discusses strategics for closing the gap between 
teachers, principals, and central office personnel. These 
st'^ategies include (1) developing an open climate of mutual 
understanding and acceptance by devoting special attention to 
interpersonal relationships, (2) developing a plan to improve 
staff norale, (3) devising a communication program that keeps 
the ' staff informed, (4) sharing the decisionmaking act, (5) 
accepting negotiations as a fact of life and util izing the 
process to improve the educational program, and (6) 
negotiating in good faith. (Author/JF) 



ED071159 EA004550 HFUC 

Organizational Climate and Attitudes Toward Educational 
Change: A Case Study. 

Brutnbaugh, Robert B.; Christ, Henry J. 

Kutztown State Coll.. Pa. Educational Development Center. 

Report No.: KUTZ-EDC-R6 

PubK Date: Jun 72 Note: 23p. 

Available from: Center for Educational Change Through 
Organizational and Technological Development, Kutztown State 
Colleae. Kutztown. Pennsylvania 19350 

Descriptors: ^Administrator Attitudes/ *Educational Change/ 
*High Schools/ *Organizat^onal Climate/ Predictor Variables/ 

Surveys/ «Teacher Attitudes Qy 

Consultants in change agent roles frequently overlook the 
importance of adequate descriptive data on the target systems 
ERXC ^^^^ influence* The staie of a', organization's health 



ED0546O4<f EM009186 
A Guide to Innovation in Education. 
Have lock, Ronaid G. 

Michigan Univ,, Ann Arbor. Center for Research on 
Utilization of Scientific Knowledge. 

Sponsoring Agency: Office of Education (OHEW)v Washington, 
O.C, 

Publ. Date: 70 Note: 281p. 

Available from: Publications Division, Institute for Social 
Research, P.O. BOX 1248, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48105 
Document Not Available from EDfiS. 

Descriptors: Adoption (ideas)/ Behavior Change/ ♦Change 
Agents/ ^Changing Attitudes/ Coirimunication (Thought Transfer)/ 
♦Educational Cnange/ ^Educational Innovation/ *Guides/ 
Innovation/ Instructii lal Innovation/ Interpersonal Competence 
/ Interpersonal Relationship/ Sensitivity Training/ Student 
Teacher Relationsnip/ Tncher Administrator Relationship 

In this guiJe '.i the process of innovation in education, the 
authon does not suggest what changes should be [nade, nor does 
he recommend specific innovations, but he does provide 
information on how successful innovation takes place and how 
those ..ho fa*^ilitate planned change or planned innovations 
(change agents) can organize thei^* work to insure success. 
Four lengthy case studies illustrate the process of change at 
)ts best and at its worst. The change agents in these case 
studies represent a wide range of educational roles: student, 
teacner, administrator, and outside consultant. The material 
presented in these case studies is later used to show the 
stages in a planned change. The suggested stages in such a 
planned change are: building a relationship, diagnosing the 
needt acquiring relevant resources, choosing the solution, 
gaining acceptance, stabilizing the innovation, and generating 
self-renewal. The 'author makes detailed suggestions for each 
of these stages. Supplementary resource information is 
provided including a glossary and guide to selection of 
strategies and tactics, a directory of major information 
sources in education, and an annotated bibliography of major 
works on change in education, (jy) 



'Organizational Climate/ ♦Principals/ School Organization/ 
Teacher Administrator Relationship/ *Teacher Morale 

This stu:'; tested two hypotheses: (1) that the frequency of 
Oral and written communications between a principal and his 
teachers was related to teacher morale, and (2) that the 
Communication frequency was related to school organizational 
climate. The sample consisted of 37 Ohio elementary school 
Principals and 310 teachers. Principals kept 20'-day records on 
types of formal comfnuni cat ions as the variable of frequency of 
principal-teaci".er communications. Teachers completed a scale 
measuring faculty perception of the school organizational 
climate, No significant correlation was discovered between 
total principal-teacher communications and teacher morale. 
Part I, a doctoral dissertation, is available from University 
Microfilms, a Xerox Company, 300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48103. (Order No, 70-1451, MF $3.00, Xerography 
S6.20.) (Computer printouts on pages 203-204 of Part II not 
reproducible.) (Author/MLF) 
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An Analysis Of tr ) Relationship of the Degree of 

Satisfaction of Teachers W..hin Certain Ohio Schools with the 

Formal Communication of Their Principal. Parts I and II. Final 

Report. 
Helwig, Carl 
Akron Univ., Ohio. 

Sponsoring Agency: National Center for Educational Research 
jnd Development (OHEW/CE), Washington, O.C. 
Bureau No.: BR-9-E-065 
Grant No.: OEG-0-8-OBOC5-3715 
Publ. Date: Dec 69 Note: 234o. 

Descriptors: ♦Communication Problems/ Doctoral Theses/ 
3*ERXC^^^ School Teachers/ *Oral Communication/ 
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E0031758 08 r.G0043l3 
WorKi g Pao..r 5: American High Schools; Some Organ izatioJJl 
harac eristics and Factors Related to Teacher S t s 
ounselor Satisfaction, and the Quality of C u 

Programs. Interim Report. i-ounsenng 

Johnston, Lloyd D.; And Others 

Michigan Univ., Ann Aroor. Survey Resear-.n Center 

Bureau No.: SR-5-0I96 
Contract No.: GEC-S-85-054 
Publ. Date: Mav 69 Note: fi3n. 

Descriptors: 'Co.nselop Attitudes/ ''Counselor Performance/ 
Coun elor Role/ High School Role/ ,High Schools/ Student 
Reaction/ ^Teacher Administrator -elationship/ ♦Teacher 
Characteristics/ *Te3Cher Influence/ Teacher Role 

T^II!!^,•"°"'';^'''^'' f*^th,naseriesonVouthin 
ans tion. Included are four papers plus comments on these 
papers. The findings are aased on information gathered from 
approximately 2.000 high school teachers and 300 counselors. 
The eachers' and counselors' perceptions of the way our hioh 
schools are run and th^ impact of those schools on then are 
the t.o points ir,vestiga,;d. Davidson, in the first paper, 
presents a aes;gn for the study of boys in their high school 
environment. J:ethods and techniques are explained with 
diagrams included. In the second paper, Johrston's findings 
include that teachers perceive the actual influence picture in 
the schools to be very hierarchical with those at the top 
exercising most of the power. Teacher influence is only 
moderate and is limited to the classroom. The third paper 
concludes that the large majority of high school .teachers view 
then-oeives as satisfied witn their career choice and job The 
most satisfied also feel they have more influence than do less 
satisfied teachers. Rodgers notes, in the fourth paper, that 
administrators increase counselor satisfaction and their 
assessment of the quality of counseling to the extent that 
they are concerned with problems in their schools and are 
innovative in their approaches to these problems. (KJ) 



ersonnel/ .Community Influence/ .Educational Policy/ 
ncen ive Systems/ Parent Attitudes/ Policy Formation/ 
rincipals/ rivate Schools/ Public Relations/ School 
omunuy Relationship/ School Superintendents/ Student 
Motivation/ Teacher Motivation/ Tuition Grants 
Ecucational policies are discussed which are directe' at 
f c ing t e incentives of a school superintendent or other 
executive officers of an operating school systeni. staff 
e.Tbers in the administrative office, principals r 
ex cuive officers in a school , teachers, pupils, and S 
a en s. A number of proposals for the modification of 
ools. as they affect the incentives of school personnel, 
ae discussed under seven headings: (i) Publication of 
ormance information to change the direction of community 
p e sure on superintendent or principal; (2) interscholastic 
academic competition; (3) intramural cooperation and 
competition; (4) dual competing school systems; (5) a tuition 
nt or voucher system for attendance at private schools; (C) 
he open school, ,ith subject-specific choices; and (7) 
payment-by-results. (Author/dK) 



E0030191 24 EA002259 
Incentives in American Education. 
Coleman, James S. 

Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. Center for the Study of 
Social Organization of Schools. 

Sponsoring Agency: Office of Education (DHEW>, Washington, 
u.C. Bureau of Research. 

Report No.: R-40 Bureau No.: BR-6-1610 

Grant No.: OEG-2-7-061610-0207 

Pi^bl. Date: 20 Feb 69 Note: 26p.; Paper prepared for Qfi 
Brookings Seminar on Incentives in Public Policy (February 20, 
1 969) • 



icnptors: •Academic Achievement/ *Admini3trative 



E0020588 EA00145I 
THE TEACHER SUBCULTURE AND CURRICULUM CHANGE. 
NILLOWER, DONALD J. 
Publ. C te: MAY68 Note: C.'iP. 



SCHEMATIC FIGURES ARE INCLUDED TO CLARIFY URGANIZATION OF THE 
HFjuc MATERIAL AND TO PROVIDE GUIDELINES FOR FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF 
"HE SUBJECT AREA. (TT) 



Uescnptors: Eureaucracy/ 'Class Management/ Counselors/ 
♦Curriculum Development/ Discipline/ Educational Objectives/ 
♦Elementary Sctiool Teacners/ Organizational Climate/ 
Principals/ *Secondary School Teachers/ Socialization/ ♦Social 
Systems/ Subculture/ Teacher Administrator .Relationship/ 
Teacher Attitudes/ Teacher Behavior/ Teacher Role 

Identifiers: PHILADELPHIA 

THIS FACULTY SEMINlR PAPER VIEWS THE SCHOOL AS A SMALL 
SOCIETY OPERATING WITHIN A FRAMEWORK OF NORMS AND ROLES, TO 
DETERMINE THE PRIMARY FEATURES OF THE TEACHER SUBCULTURE, A 
14-MONTH FIELD STUDY WAS CONDUCTED IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND OBSERVATIONS OF TEACHER SOCIALIZATION AND PUPIL CONTROL 
WERE COMPARED FOR SCHOOLS FOLLOWING CUSTODIAL AND HUMANISTIC 
PUPIL CONTROL IDEOLOGIES. SUPPORTED PREDICTIONS INCLUDE--(1 ) 
TEACHERS ARE MORE CUSTODIAL IN PUPIL CONTROL THAN PRINCIPALS 
OR COUNSELORS, (2) SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 
ARE MORE CUSTODIAL THA THEIR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COUNTERPARTS, 
AND (3) INCREASED CUSTODIALISM ACCOMPANIES TEACHER 
SOCIALIZATION. IN ITS WIDER SOCIAL SETTING THE SCHOOL IS 
CONCERNED WITH COMMUNITY SUPPORT, A REPUTATION FOR INNOVATION, 
AND SPECIALIZATION TO MAKE ENVIRONMENTAL CONFLICT LESS 
BURDENSOME. WHILE CURRICULUM CHANGE IS TRADITIONALLY REGARDED 
AS A RESPONSIBILITY OF A TEACHERS' CURRICULUM COMMITTEE, 
RESULTS ARE USUALLY MINIMAL BECAUSE OF THE NORMATIVE ASPECTS 
OF THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM. EFFECTIVE CURRICULUM CHANGE 
EMANATES MORE CLEARLY FROM PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SOURCES 
OPERATING OUTSIDE THE SYSTEM OF CONSTRAINTS THAT DETER SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL. THIS PAPER WAS PRESENTED AT A FACULTY SEMINAR 
(TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA, MAY, 1968). (JK) 



ED020569 6' EAr01364 HPj^j 
PLANNED CHANGE--A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
DOWNEY, LOREN W, 

University Council for Educational Administration, Columbus,. 
Ohio. 

Report No.; BR-5-0993 
Contract No.: OEC-4-16-014 
Publ. Date: 6B Note: 29P. 

Descriptors: Administrator Role/ 'Bibliographies/ 
Bureaucracy/ 'Educational Change/ Educational Sociology/ 
Objectives/ Organization/ 'Organizational Change/ Power 
Structure/ Role Theory/ 'Schools/ 'Social Organizations/ 
Social Systems/ Student Role/ Teacher Behavior/ Teacher Role 

THIS STARTER BIBLIOGRAPHY LISTS 154 BOOKS, ARTICLES, AND 
KIONOGhAPHS PUBLISHED BETWEEN 1932 AND 1968 IN THE SUBJECT AREA 
BROADLY DESIGNATED AS "PLANNED CHANGE." EMPHASIS IS ON THE 
SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
SOCIOLOGICAL THOUGHT IN AFFECTING TRGANIZATIONAL CHANGE. 



ED0I9745 EA001337 

SELECTED ORGANIZATIONAL VALUES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
INNOVATIVE AND NON-INNOVATIVE SCHCOL SYSTEMS. 

BICKERT, RODERICK 

Iowa Univ., Iowa City. Iowa Center for Research in School 
Administration. 
Publ. Date: FEB68 Note: 5P. 

Uescriptors: 'Administrator Attitudes/ Board Administrator 
Relationship/ 'Boards of Education/ 'Educational Innovation/ 
Instructional Programs/ Motivation/ ,'Publ ic School .Systems/ 
Teacher Acministrator Relationship/ *Teachep Attitudes 

Identifiers: IOWA CITY 

THIS STUDY WAS CONCERNED WITH DETERMINING WHETHER CERTAIN 
SELECTED VALUES AND CHARACTERISTICS WERE SIGNIFICANTLY 
DIFFERENT FOR INNOVATIVE SCHOOLS AS OPPOSED TO NON-INNOVATIVE 
SCHOOLS. Vr.UES AND CHARACTERISTICS WERE EXAMINED IN RELATION 
TO THREE CATEGORIES-INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS, FACULTY-ADMINIST- 
RATION-BOARD RELATIONS, AND MOTIVATIONAL ASPECTS, A LIST OF 
INNOVATIVE AND NON-lNNOVATIVE SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN IOWA, 
DEVELOPED BY A PANEL OF JUDGES FROM TfjE IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, WAS SCREENED AND MATCHED ACCORDING TO 
THE TOTAL POPULATIONS OF THE COMMUNITIES SERVED, MAIL 
QUESTIONNAIRE DATA FROM A RANDOM SAMPLE OF STAFF MEMBERS, 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS, AND ADMINISTRATORS IN 20 SCHOOLS 
REVEALED THAT (11 In ALL THREE CATEGORIES, GROUPS REPRESENTING 
INNOVATIVE SCHOOLS RESPONDED IN A SIGNIFICANTLY DIFFERENT 
MANNER THAN DID GROUPS REPRESENTING NON-INNOVATIVE SCHOOLS, 
(2) RESPONSES FROM CLASSROOM TEACHERS YIELDED THE MOST 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE SCORES BETWEEN THOSE REPRESENTING 
INNOVATIVE AND THOSE REPRESENTING NON-INNOVATIVE SCHOOLS, (3) 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS PROVIDED THE LEAST SIGNIFICANT 
DIFFERENCE SCORES BETWEEN THOSE REPRESENTING INNOVATIVE AND 
THOSE REPRESENTING NCN-INNOVATlVE SCHOOLS, AND (4) ITEMS WHICH 
APPEARED TO PROVIDE THE GREATEST DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GROUPS 
REPRESENTING INNOVATIVE AND NON-INNOVATIVE SCHOOLS WERE 
LEADERSHIP FOR IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION, QUALITY OF 
INSTRUCTION, SCOPE OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FACULTY-BOARD 
ROLES IN ACADEMIC AFFAIRS, BOARD-ADMINISTRATION ROLES IN 
POLICY MAKING, COMMUNICATION ADEQUACY, OVERALL INTELLECTUAL 
CLIMATE AND STIMULATION, STIMULUS' TO EXPERIMENTATION AND 
INNOVATION BY INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS, AND OPPORTUNITIES FDR 
FACULTY ADVANCEMENT. THIS DOCUMENT APPEARS IN THE "RESEARCH 
DIGEST" OF THE IOWA CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION, NUMBER 36, FEBRUARY 1968. (HM) 
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Michigan Univ., Ann Arbop. 
Report No.: Bfl-S-025B-1 
Contract No.: 0£C-5-iO-24i 
Publ. Date: 66 Note: 127P. 

/ ^"'Sh':.**^"'';^''^ ^^'"''^''^ School Teactiers 

Lc^nlf r ^"^'"3'' Instructional Improvement/ 

Instructional Innovation/ Interpersonal .Rel tions i 
rgamzat onal Climate/ Principals/ ^Social Struc u 

Data T acher Att-tudes/ Teachen Behavior/ ^Teache 
Characteristics/ Teacher !?ole 
Identifiers: ANN Ar; jR 

ScS^fm? Z.iunZ '^'''^ '^'^'^ MEMBERS OF A 

SCHOOL STAFF, QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES FROM 246 TEACHERS IN 16 

Sm nT' '''''''' ' CDMPARAT vf U 

DETERMINE FACTO.s f^OST INFLUENTIAL IN INITIATING PRACTICES 

SI NEO TO IMPROVE THE CLASSROOM LEARNING . 
OF THE SCHOOL SOCIAL SYSTEM REVIEWED WER TH ND w n 
TEACHER PEER "iLATIONS AMONG TEACHE HE N A 

LATIONS BETWEEN PRINCIPAL AND TEACHERS. F F - EN C 
OF THE TEACHERS SAIO THEY WERE EMPLOYING INNOVATI E R C 
m IMPROVING MENTAL HEALTH OR LEARNING. - w 
POR ED THEY KAO EMPLOYEO OR KERE EMPlOYlN l A T 
LIS EO INNOVATIONS IN THE CLASSROOM. PEER RE OR T O AT 
N INNOVATIVE RATE OF 58 PERCENT ACROSS ALL SO 
WHICH APPEARED TO BE POSITIVELY ANO SIGNIFfAN C a n 
WITH EOUCATIGNAL INNOVATION IN THE CLASSROOM 0 

UCATIDNAL LEVEL, EXPERIENCE. AND FELT AND DESIRE NFL NC 
W H RESPECT TO PEER RELATIONS, VARIABLES FQUN 'G A J 
ND SITIVELY CORRELATED INCLUDED PERCEPTION OF inE STAFF A 
A COH SIVE UNIT ANj NOMINATION BY PEERS AS HIGHLY INFLUENTIAL 
AND ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT NEW APPROACHES TO TEACHING DUE 0 
NAOEQUACY OF MEASUREMENT CONCEPTS :nO io A 

LATIVE HOMOGENEITY OF THE SCHOOLS CONCERNED HYPO HE 
■ CONCERNING THE ORGANIZATIONAL LEVEL OF ANALYSIS WITH REGARD TO 
ZcT^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ CONSISTENTLY UNCONFIRMED. 
, ! Lcf*^''^^^ S^^"^^^E° *S A DISSERTATION TO THE 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 1968, AND IS ALSO AVAILABLE FROM 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, ANN ARBOR. MICHIGAN 481 ^j" 
MP, $6.20 XEROGRAPHY. (JKi ' ' 



Attitudes/ •Ele.ientary School Teachers/ Group Dynamics/ 

Relationship/ .PoweS slS" 
7.11] . u °' Sy^^^^^/ 'Secondary School Teachers/ 
R a on hS° °r '''''''''^ ^'^^'^^ Ad.ini J 

fn'Sr?L;::t; ^'^-tion/reacher Behavior/ Teacher 

Identifiers: ANN ARBOR 
THSp?'^S'<r''^n!!S' ^'^^'^ SCHOOL SYSTEM IS VIEWED AS A 

E ' n ' or*^^^'''^°^ "E^^^^EQ IN BEHAVIOR. 

S H • , Sf.T '''''''' ''''' 
U TED M ;?^v^ • ^^'^'^'"S>' GENERALLY 
PDT P. STUDY'S TWO 

CO NO ^F U, r . °^ °VERCONTROL AND 

V O ,cl ^^.^'^ ALIENATION. ON THE ATTITUOINAL AND 

s 'sY pm"!o. it '''' '^^''''^ °^ '^^lEN^^ION 

MN PP ? P IN ^^'^^^^^ PERFORMANCE. 

0 1 p S . ■■^*^E CORRELATIONS ARE TABULATED 

10 nIn V^^^^^ '''''''' TEACHER ALIENATION 

TP P ^ ™^ INCLUDING THE SCHOOL 

A T Sns 0 S COMMUNICATION 

WitRNS, SCHOOL SIZE, STAFF COHElJIVENESS, TEACHING PRACTITP 

Ts^ZmZ .T'''''- '''' "*^"i'l was s i t ' 

DISSERTATION TO THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 19S6 m k «icn 
XeJSabS;!*!'" ".00 .f, ,6.^0 
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Michigan Univ.. Ann Arbor. Inst, for Social Research. i A 

Report No.: BR'5-0263 
Contract No.: OEC-5-10-241 
OV Puol. Date: 66 Note: 129P. 

Descriptors: Bureaucracy/ Classroom Environment/ Community 
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THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM: ROLE AND GOAL CONGRUENCE 



ED1 1781 5 EA007871 
Learning Environmentsi *^pace and Perceptions. 
Hoyle, «ohn R. 
Publ. Date: 75 Note; 16d. 
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Uescriptors: Academic Achievement/ Elernantary Secondary 
Education/ Human Relations Programs/ 'IrL^tructional Innovation 
/ Open Education/ ♦Open Plan Schools/ Perception/ •School 
Environment/ School Size/ *Teacher Administrator .Relationship/ 
•Teacher Attitudes/ Team Teaching 

A teacher self-report instru:nent, the Learning Climate 
Inventory (LCI), was used to gather teacher perceptions about 
their administ^etors, peers, and teaching job. An 
observational checklist was used on the same large sample. 
Data were gathered from 700 classrooms and 867 teachers in 30 
schools in Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Oklaho;i)a, and Fort Worth, 
Texas. The researcher's goal was to find the relationship 
between the spatial characteristics of public school 
classrooms and alternative modes of teaching and the staff's 
perceptions of the learning climate. The findings reveal that 
alternative teaching -.odes do increase in more open-spaced 
classrooms. Also, teachers tend to view open-space, 
high-achieving, smaller schools with ongoing human relations 
programs for staff as more open. (Author/MLF) 
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This study attempted to examine selected features of 
princioal-teacner behavior in relation to the educational 
environment of elementary 'schools. Subtests of Haloin's 
Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire were used to 
obtain teacher perceptions of the principal variables of 
Aloofness, Production, Emphasis, Thrust, and Consideration; 
and the teachc*^ variables of Disengagement, Hindrance, Esprit, 
and Intimacy. Collective perceptions of 5tti and 6th grade 
^^'^*"ts were obtained on Sinclair and Sadker's Elementary 
Environment Survey for e'ucational environment 



variables of Alienation, Humanism, Autonomy, Morale, 
Opportunism, and Resources. Usable responses were obtained 
from 4,105 students and 627 teachers in 36 Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania ele^ientary schools. The overall relationship 
between the behaviors of the school principal and his teachers 
and the educational environment of sampled schools was tested 
by means of canonical correlation. Bivariate relationships 
between teacher-principal variables, educational envir'nment 
variables, and demographic data variables were tested Dy the 
computation of Pearson product-moment correlations. The 
results of the study support the contention that the behavior 
of teachers and principals is significantly related to 
selected components of the educational environment. 
(Author/DN) 
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The purpose of this study is to provide insight into the 
nature of the goals of American colleges and universities by 
empirically determining (through the use of a questionnaire). 
(1) what faculty and administrators at 4 state institutions 
respectively think the goals of their institutions are and 
Should be. (2) where they think the locus of decisionmaking 
power lies at their institutions, (3) whether there is 
conflict between the views of administrators and faculty 
regarding goals, and (4) whether tncse having the most power 
will also be most satisf if ' with goals they perceive to be 
important at their institutions. Some of the major findings 
include: (1) the preferred goals of the 4 state col leges' 
professional staffs had higher mean scores overal 1 than did 
the corresponding perceived goal ratings, indicating a desire 
that greater importance be given to the goals than is given 
them; (2) there are statistical ly rel iablo differences both 
between the goal perceptions and preferences of the .iculty 
and administrators of these 4 public colleges; and (3) 
administrators are generally perceived to have more power than 
the faculty. (Author/HS) 
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This study focuseu on the relationships between attitude 

congruence and tne selector's decisions about teacher 

candidates. Selectors :ated a teachPr applicant as part of a 

simulated teacjr selection situation. Applicants were 

represented by written information in which the proportion of 

attitude congruence with the selector ana the relevance of the 

attitudes to ^he vacancy were varied. The data indicated that 

the selector's decisions about teacher candidates are 

influenced by the proportion of c^gruent attitudes rather 

than by the relevance of the attitudes to the position 

vacsncy. The implications of the findings for teacher 

preparation programs and teacher recruitment are discussed. 
(Author) 
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This e-ipirical study ' valuated several factors bel ieved to 
be related to job satisfact.jn: teachers' own attitudes toward 
pupil control, teachers' perceptions of their colleagues and, 
principals' attitudes toward pupi i control. Coefficients of 
correlation,, t-tests of selected variables, and multivariate 
regression techniques were used in testing hypothesized 
relationships. The data was obtained from 910 .teachers: 473 
ele;nentary and 437 secondary. Teacner job satisfaction was 
found to be a function of subculture consensus with respect to 
pupil control idealogy, accentuated in terms of teaching level 
and experience. Forty percent of the variability of job 
satisfaction was accounted for by using internal-reward-type 
independent variables. The study of teacher job satisfaction 
l^'^s several significant implications for the 



administrator-teacher-student relationship. Degree of teacher 
job satisfaction is one determinant of the social climate of 
the school 'jecause productive teaching-learning coexists with 
congruent administrator-teacher educational philosophy. 
Identificatiin of those factors which influence teacher job 
satisfaction is most important to administrative practice, for 
each factor can be incorporated into the administrative 
process to guide the selection, management, and evaluation of 
instructional personnel. A bibliography is included. 
Appendixes contain multivariate rationale and procedures, and 
variable Definitions. (Author/MjiM) 
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Compared were attitudes of elementary school teachers and 
principals on their classification of student benavi or and 
discipline problems and behavior change treatment needed. 
Subjects consisted of 170 elementary school teachers and 15 
principals in a mid-western city school system. Reaction of 
teachers and principals to discipline and behavior problems 
and their suggested treatment were rated on the Behavioral 
Problems Inventory and the Behavioral Problems Treatment Sheet 
(Dobson, 1956), The statistical method utilized in testing the 
hypotheses was chi-square, with . the level of confidence set at 
.05. The findings considered to be irost significant were that 
elementary school principals differed significantly from 
elementary school teachers in their perception of the 
seriousness of behavioral problems of elementary school 
Children, with principals perceiving the acts as less serious 
than the teachers, that significant differences in attitudes 
toward treatmen; of behavioral problems existed' between 
principals and teachers, and that principals and teachers were 
in agreement on the value of parent teacher conferences as an 
effective method of treating behavior, with the principals 
also favoring parent chMd teacher conferences. (CB) 
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The school is viewed as a social sy'tem, composed of human 
beings interlocked in a network of social relationships and 
posoesiing a system of snared orientations -^hich serve as 
stjnsirvds for huTan Dehavior. Two related concepts are 
discussed; (l) pupil control ideology, conceptualized along a 
continuum ranging fnooi "custodial ism'* to "humanism;" and (2) 
org.vnzational climate, also arrayed along a continuum from 
open to closed. It if hypothesized that schools witi, open 
clinates, and teachers a. j principals serving in relatively 
open schools, wi'll be significantly more humanistic in pupil 
coni'^ol ideology than schools with closed climates, or 
teacrers and p-incjpals serving in closed climates* Two 
measurement instruments, the Pupil Control Ideology form (PCI) 
and the Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire 
(OCDO) are briefly described. These were used to collect data 
on 45 elementary schools in 30 school districts. Results 
indicate that puolic elementary schools with open climates are 
significantly more humanistic in pupil control ideology than 
those wch closed climates. Also, teachers, Put not 
prircipals. serving in open schools, were found to be more 
humanistic in pupil control ideology than those in closed 
schools. (TL) 
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successful conflict manager in the field of education (1) 



15 aware of the problems faci g the young, the oppressed, and 
the sensitive; (2) is harshly nealistic about his own personal 
and role limitations; '3) attempts wherever possible to 
Substitute collective judgments for personal discretion; (4) 
possesses the leaaership and organizational ability necessary 
to deal with crisis-type conflicts that have gone beyond 
rational negotiation; and |5) does not become overly 
discouraged by frequent defeats. (Author/LLR) 
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This manual is intended to help staff members improve the 
professional cMmate of their school by identifying the 
symptoms, diagnosing some of the reasons behind them, and 
offering means of improvement. There are two main sections. 
The first begins with a description of the orogram, and some 
concepts and theories about the school as a social system. The 
remaining chapters deal with 1) how can you solve problems to 
improve your school; 2) who's responsible for what; 3) what 
are our typical ways of doing things; and 4) how do we use one 
another's resources? Twenty-six instruments are included for 
the implementation of the diagnosis, with discussion and 
analysis of the data. The second section deals with methods of 
improvement, and includes materials designee to provide the 
support needed for inservice training. The program consists of 
two separa'-j parts: D the Simulation and Data Bank Packet, 
consisting of reahlife data from COPED schools, and 2) the 
Problem^ Solving Packet, which guides faculty members in 
diagnosis, problem definition, and action design for their own 
Situation. The material can be used with or without an outside 
consultant. The Simulation and Data Bank packet may involve 
the faculty in one or more brief sessions, while the Problem 
Solving Section could stimulate the development of a process 
that could extend for an entire year, Optional taped episodes 
are available for the simulation sections. (MBM) 
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JllJr ' '''''^ °f ^^^^"^ 150 teachers and 12 

T '°" role d.ssensus (role 

conflict which exists when two or i^ore members of a role-set 
ave conflicting expectations for the status of a particular 
emper). T.o types of Oissensus are examined: 
1 erposit.on or teacnen-principal dissensus; and 
in reposition or teacher-teacher dissensus. The types of 
satisfaction are mstrunental satisfaction with 'the 
organization (a school system), affective satisfaction with 
the organization, and affective satisfaction with the memDer's 
own unit. It was hypothesized that there would.be an inverse 
relationship for each of three types of satisfaction and both 
intraposition and interposition role dissensus- a second 
hypothesis was that school bui Idings characterized by high 
role dissensus would nave less sJtis'ied teachers than school 
buildings Characterised by low dissensus. For teachers who 
valued other teachers as a reference group, agreement with 
other teachers was cnsi stent with very high levels oi 
satisfaction. (W| 



Wabash Valleyl tested the hypothesis that the more indirect 
.(>'ilHngly Sharing authority with the teachers, incorporating 
tneir^ ideas) tne prirxipal's behavior is, the more supportive 
(willingly cooperative, participating) teachers' behaviors 
(behaviors of the individuals) will be. Graduate students 
trained in interaction analysis to .90 reliabil ity observed 
and recorded data for 30 elementary school faculty meetings, 
JO ^ to 50 minutes long, held after school to discuss 
"Utilization of TeacherTime." No correlation was found between 
principals' and teachers' behaviors; teachers were supportive 
most of the time, regardless of principals' behaviors. The 
second study (conducted in metropolitan Detroit) was designed 
like the first except for the addition of two hypotheses: (1| 
The more indirect the principal's behavior the mere supportive 
will be the group behavior. (2) The more indirect the 
principal's benavior the greater will be the amount of 
participation on the part of teachers. Statistical analysis of 
the data rejected all three hypotnese^. It was concluded that 
although other research evidence reveals that teachers nave 
some strong, negative attitudes regarding faculty n,eetings. 
Such attitudes are not apparent from teachers' behaviors 
during faculty meetings. (SG) 
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^ Two studies were conducted to determine the relationship 

"0' 6" the principal's behavior and tne teachers' behaviors 
ERJC9 faculty meetings. The pilot :tudy (conducted in the 
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Role tneory concepts were employed to define substantive 
areas of int.nsctions between vocational teachers, state 
supervisory personnel, and local school administrators, define 
potencial and rxtual role conflict; for vocational teachers 
arising fpon these interactions, and assess the impact of 
perceived conflict upon vocational teacher job satisfaction. 
Interviews of 20 vocational agriculture teachers, 20 trade and 
industrial teachers, 40 school administrators, and 10 state 
supervisors were conducted from a stratified random sample of 
30 high scnools. Findings indicated— (1) School administrators 
and state supervisors differed in their evaluation of 
vocational agriculture teacher behavior more than their 
evaluation of trade and industrial teacher behavior, (2) 
Vocational agricu'ture teachers and their administrators 
differed more in perception of role behavior than trade and 
industrial teachers and their administrators, (3) State 
supervisors and trade and industrial teachers differed in 
evaluating teacher role more than state supervisors and 
vocational agriculture teachers, and (4) State supervisory 
personnel in genera! held rigorous expectations for vocational 
teacher pchavior. The greatest potential area of role conflict 
was in differing e^ipectations of teaching behavior by state 
supervisors and school administrators. (DM) 
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WHEN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IS VIE'a'ED AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM. PUPIL 
CONTROL IS THE THREAD RU^^:^ING THROUGHOUT SCHOOL CULTURE. THE 
PART OF THIS SOCIAL SYSTEM MOST CONCERNED WITH CONTROL AMD 
EMPHASIZED 'M THIS STUDY IS THE TEACHER SUBCULTURE. SINCE 
STATUS in THE TEACHER SUBCULTURE IS DIRECTLY RELATED TO CLASS 
CONTROL, PERSONNEL WHO FIND THEIR STATUS MOST THREATENED WILL 
PROBABLY BE M35T CCNTRDL-ORIEf^TED, A STUDY OF 1.306 EDUCATORS 
('leB ELEf/iENTARY AND 477 SECONDARY TEACHERS, 64 ELEMENTARY AND 
97 SECONDARY PRINCIPALS, AND 180 COUNSELORS) SUBSTANTIATES 
THIS HYPOTHESIS. ELEMENTARY TEACHERS ARE LESS CONCERNED WITH 
CONTROL THAN SECONDARY TEACHERS (Sf.lALLER CHILDREN PRESENT LESS 
THREAT TO STATUS), PRINCIPALS ARE LESS CONTROL-ORIENTED THAN 
TEACHERS (THEIR STATUS IS LESS THREATENED), AND COUNSELORS ARE 
LESS RIGID CONCERNING CONTROL THAN TEACHERS (THEIR STATUS IS 
NOT THREATENED), RELATED FINDINGS SHOW THAT EDUCATORS WITH 
MORE DOGMATIC ATTITUDES EMPHASIZE CONTROL WHILE LONG TIME 
TEACHERS ARE MORE CONTROL-ORIENTED THAN TEACHERS RECENTLY 
FINISHING PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION. THE CONTROL ORIENTATION OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARISES BECAUSE THEY SERVE UNSELECTED CLIENTS 
WHO ARE OFTEN UNWILLING AND UNRESPONSIVE. IF SCHOOLS ARE TO BE 
LESS CONTROL ORIENTED, THEY WILL HAVE TO BECOME INCREASINGLY 
ATTRACTIVE TO STUDENTS. THIS PAPER WAS PRESENTED IN THE WEST 
VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY SOCIAL SCIENCE COLLOQUIUM SERIES 
(MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA, DECEMBER 1967). (TT) 
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THIS ANALYSIS OF THE OPINIONS OF ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS 
ON THE SERIOUSNESS OF VARIOUS INSTRUCTIONAL PROBLEMS IS 
INTENDED TO PROVIDE GUIDES FOR IN-SERVICE TRAINING. THE STUDY 
EXAMINES WHICH PROBLEMS THE TEACHERS CONSIDER MOST IMPORTANT 
AND WHETi'ER THE ADMINISTRATORS AGREE. A RATING SCALE FOR SIX 
PROBLEM AREAS WAS CONSTRUCTED--(I) INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS, 
(2) STUDENT RELATIONS, (3) COURSE CONTENT, (4) ADMINISTRATOR 
RELATIONS, (5) TEACHING METHODS. AND (6) RELATIONS WITH OTHER 
TEACHERS. TEACHERS Af ) ADMINISTRATORS WERE GROUPED BY 
POSriON, EDUCATION, EXPEklENCE, AGE, AND SEX. ALL GROUPS 
AGRE.;D ON THE ILiPORTANCE OF SUITABLE OFFICE SPACE, MOTIVATION 
OF STUDENTS, KNOWLEDGE OF TRANSFER REQUIREMENTS, TEACHERS' 
PERSONAL STUDIES. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, SOUND TESTING, AND 
SHARING OF ROOMS AND .EQUIPMENT. STAFF AND ADMINISTRATORS 
GENERALLY AGREED ON STUDENT RELATIONS, INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS, COUi^SE CONTENT, AND TEACHING METHODS. AGREEMENT WAS 
LOWEST ON PROBLEMS ON RELATIONS WITH OTHER TEACHERS AND 
ADMINISTRATORS, AND HlGEST ON TEACHING METHODS. DESPITE CLOSE 
AGREEMENT ON CERTAIN INSTRUCTIONAL PROBLEMS, TEACHERS AND 
ADMINISTRATORS MUST COOPERATE MORE IN PLANNING IN-SERVICE 
TRAJ*'>-' Tins ED.D. DISSERTATION IS AVAILABLE AS DOCUMENT NO. 

56-1 ;oR s3.go (microfilm) ok 512. so (xerographic copy) 

FROM Jf.:vc«i]TV microfilms, INC., 313 NORTH FIRST STREET, ANN 
ARBOR, MICHIGAN 43107. (HH) 



vocational agriculture, tradi. and industrial, distributive 
education, and technical education teachers in oklahoma, (2) 
assess the potential for role conflict associated with their 
activities, and (3) operationalize role theory as an approach 
for investigating educational problems. instruments were 
developed for assessing the attributes and extent of job 
satisfaction of vocational teachers, the activity cognitions 
(what the teacher says he does and what the evaluators 
perceive he actually does) and normative expectations (what 
the teacher and evaluators perceive he should do) of the 
teacher and the a5cripti0n of legitimacy fiy the teachers to 
groups which they feel have a right to hold expectations- 
concerning what vocational teachers do. material secured by- 
group interview sessions from over 1,500 respondents, 
including approximately 250 vocational teachers, from a 
stratified random sample of 87 schools was analyzed, 
substantial differences in attributes between teachers in 
different fields of vocational education were found. but trade 
and industrial teachers especially had characteristics which 
tended to set them apart. job satisfaction appeared to be 
highest for distributive education and lowest for technical 
education teachers. significant disijarities existed between 
the four t^pypes of vocational teachers, vocational and 
nonvocational students, parents, counselors, nonvocational 
teachers, and administrators on expectations as to what the 
teachers do and should do in relation to 70 specified 
activities. role conflict appeared to be substantial but not 
Excessive, the teachers usually ascribed the right to hold 
expectations of their activities to local administrators and 
state board personnel only. the concept of role can be 
operationali'zed, and the results of studies of this type can 
be translated into meaningful action. a bibliography, samples 
of the instruments, and dat* are included. (mm) 
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7^E OBJECTIVES OF THIS STUDY WERE TO (1) DEPICT THE ROLE OF 
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^-i^'af!o;'=0.est:;n'r;e1r ^-)-tion/ 
tatisticai Analysis/ Ta s D ' J^'V^'^^f "^^^'"9^ 
Pe ationship/ ^Teacher At es Administrator 
Ident fiers: CHICAGO 

InJeSTIGaM^^Vi!^ A^SfnT^A^nSfn °' ^^'^^^^^ MORALE WERE 
ELEMENTARY AND 49 E C D s H S*^'^ ^^^^^^^ED TO B 
DYNAMICS WORK AT w * ""^ ^^^^^LED IN GROU 

SECCNOARY SCHOOL P CIP f CT n .r'oV' AND 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. SPO SE p^'°°" * STATE 
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Results Oriented Management in Ed.:3tion. Project R.D.M.E. 
Tne Verification ar.d validation of Principal Competencies and 
Perrormance Indicators: Assessnent Design--Procedures--Instru- 
mentation-Field Tost Results, volume i. Final Report. 

Georgia State Dept. of Education, Atlanta. ; Georgia Univ. , 
Athens. Coll. of Education, 

■ Sponsoring Agency: Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 
Education (DHEW/CE), Washington, D.C. 

Pu&l. Date: 75 Note: 279p.; For related documents, see EO 
lOa 5?B and EA 0C8 345-346 

Available from: ^roject R.O.M.E., 223 Fain Hall, University 
Of Georgia, Atnens, Georgia 30602 ($2.00) 



Descriptors: Academic Achievement/ •Administrator Education/ 
♦Administrator Evaluation/ Administrator Qualifications/ 
Average "aily Attendance/ Behavior/ •Educational Assessment/ 
toucational Environment/ Elementary Secondary Education/ 
Evaluation Criteria/ Higher Education/ Models- •Performance 
Based Education/ 'Principals/ «Skills/ Statistical Data/ 
Tables (Dita)/ Teacher At itudes 

Identifiers: Elementary jecondary Education Act Title III/ 
ESEA Title til/ Georgia/ ♦Project Results Oriented Management 
in Education/ Project ROME 

This document describes the processes and procedures used Dy 
the University of Georgia Project R.O.m.E. (Results Oriented 
Manageinent in Education) assessment staff during 1974-75 to 
produce the following products: (1) performance indicators of 
public school principal competencies initially developed 
during the 1973-74 project year, (2) a report of tne results 
of a statewide survey utilizing practicing school principal 
judgments to develop a set of high-priority competency 
indicators, ano (3) a report of the resul:<i fjeid testing 
the Georgia Principal Assessment Sys'.c.n' to vat i.date high 
prionV/ administrator competencies ang performance i'r.slicators 
against neaningful school outcome measures. Tnr- complete 
Project Report comprises three vjo^umh. This i ^st yolune 
a description of research and deve icp.-ient activiities 
to the atJove-mentioned sroc.jcts. The second volume 
data appendices to the rexrt. A third volume 
copies of all the instruimentation utilized in fueld 
(Author) 



Attitudes/ Administrator Characteristics/ Bibliographies/ ^.aXa 
Analysis/ Educational Administration/ Elementary Secondary 
Education/ •Leadership Styles/ 'Occupational Surveys/ Tables 
(Data)/ .Teacher Administrator Relationship/ 'Teacher Morale 
laentifiers: Minnesota 

This study investigates the effect of different leadership 
styles on the group morale of school employees. The author 
bases his analysis on data collected from 304 randomly 
selected Minnesota school ' district administrators. 
Administrators were classified as either task-oriented or 
employee-oriented, according to their responses on the Least 
Preferred Coworker scale, a le-item semantic differential 
scale. Employee group morale was rated Dy subjects on the 
10-item Group Atmosphere scale. Analysis of the data showed a 
significant difference in group atmosphere betwsen employees 
under task-oriented administrators and employees under 
employee-oriented administrators. In addition, administrator 
orientation appeared to change with increasing years of 
administrative experience; employee-oriented elementary 
principals had significantly more years administrative 
experience and more years in their current position than did 
task-oriented elementary principals. (Author/JG) 
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Task and Employee Oriented Styles o^ Behavior in Selected 
Minnesota School Administrators. 
' Duncan, f. Martin 

^ Publ. Date: Aug 75 Note: 73p.; Theses submittifl in partial 
fulfillment cf the requirements for the Specialist degree at 
O to State university 
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_ A Study Investigating the Differential Effects of FeedDack 
in Producing Cnanges in Principals' Benavior as Perceived bv 
Teacnens. 

Bojarski. Ronald H. 

PuDl. Dale: 74 Note: 109p.; Pn.D. Dissertation, university 
of Maryland 

Descriptors: Administrator AttiiiJes/ Administrator 
Cfiaracteri sties/ -Behavior Change/ Bidhographies/ Catholic 
schools/ .Educational Research/ Elementary Schools/ ♦Feedback/ 
♦Principals; Questionnaires/ •Reinforcement/ Tables (Data)/ 
Teacher Attitudes 

This study proposed that differential feedback affects 
Change in principak behavior as perceived by teachers. The 
population for the study consisted of 1B9 elementary schools 
of tne Cleveland Catholi" School System from which was drawn a 
sample of 40 •:hools, In addition to the general question 
posed, three more specific questions were askec: (i) Did the 
frequency of feedback affect the degree or amount of change in 
principals' hehavior? (2) Did the quality (positive or 
negativ ) of f.ecback affect the degree or amount of change in 
principals' behavior? (3) '^hat was th'^ interaction between the 
frequency and the quality of feedback? Findings indicate that 
leedoack dees affect principals' benavior as -erceived by 
teachers. Ir, ■all instances, with the exception of "positive 
only" feedback of task assistance, there were either 
differences or changes in the principals' behaviors which were 
m excess of differences or changes in tne control group. 
Negative weekly feedback, in the absence of positive feedback, 
IS the most ef.'ective means of producing change in principals' 
behavior as perceived by teachers. (Aut^ior/WM) 
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Relationsnip Between Perceived Supervisor Style and Teacher 

Attitudes. 
Sanaers, John; a'erritt, Daniel L. 
Piol. Date: Apr 74 Note: I3p.; Pape'' presented M American 

Educational Researpn Association Annual Meeting (59th, 

Chicvigo, Illincis, April 1974) 



are related to attitudes neld by teachers. The results also 
suggest that there are some basic differences in attitudes and 
that they ;hange over time. The implications for supervisors 
and teachers are discussed. A short bibliography is provided. 
(Author) 
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The Effect of the Senior High School Princiral's Rule 

Administration Behavior on Staff Militancy and Leadership 

Perception. 
Caldwell, l^illiam E.; Spaulding, H. D:le 
Publ. Date: Mar 73 Note: i:p.; Paper presented at American 

Educational Research Association Annual Meeting (5Bth, New 

Orleans, Louisiana, February 25-March 1. 19731 

Descriptors: Aaministraior Characteristics/ Administrator 
Evaluation/ 'Administrator Role/ «High Schools/ Leadership/ 
Leadership Qualities/ ♦Principals/ School Administration/ 
Speeches/ ^Teacher AdminiS'rator Relationship/ Teacher 
Attitudes/ 'Teacher Militancy 

Identifiers: Administrator Behavior 

The central concern of the research reported in this speech 
was to investigate the relationships between the manner in 
which a senior hign school principal administers rules and the 
teachers' perceptions of tne principal's leadership, and staff 
militancy, The authors first discuss the conceptual framework 
for the study ana then present the four hypotheses whicn were 
developed and tested: that principals with high representative 
rule administration behavior will have a staff with low 
militancy and will be perceived as having high leadership, and 
that principals with high punishment-cente rule 
administration behavior will have a zuu with high militancy 
and will be perceived as having lo; leadership. The sample 
consisted of 15 senior high school teachers from each of 24 
high schools. The presentation includes descriptions of the 
instruments used to neasure militancy, leadership, and rule 
administration; tne design of the hypotheses tested; and the 
test results. The document concludes with .1 discussion of the 
results and their imol ications, and makes recommendations to 
high school principals for rule administration. (Author/DN) 



Uescrip.ors: -Cnange btra.:gies/ 'Interpersonal Relationship 
/ 'Preservice Education/ •Supervisory Jilethods/ Teacher 
Ad^iinistrator Relationship/ ♦Toachnr Attitudes/ Teacher 
Supervision 

Lewin's field theory w.ss used .-s the basis of an 
investigation into tho influence of the supervisor in 
education. Tne focus of the sttidy was the relationship between 
teacher perceptions of fc.r kinds of supervisory styles and 
selected teacher attitudes. Preservice teachers ^were asked to 
classify their supervisor's behavioral style, Teacher 
(3)**-tudes toward educationai practices and attitudes toward 
Etching wero related to supervisory style. The data indicated 
"■w. theachers' perceptions of supervisors' behavioral styles 
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Adniimstfation, vol n, t '" 

Mickish, Ginny 

Pfol. Date: jan 71 Note: 20p 
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Teacher-Centered Management Style of Public School 

Principals ano Job Satisfaction of Teachers. 
Chung, \i-Suck 

Publ. Date: 6 Mar 70 Note: 24p.; Paper presented at 
American Educational Research Association Annual Meeting 
(Minneapolis, Minnescta, Marcn 2-5. 19701 

Uescpiptops: tJoO Satisfaction/ HeaOership Styles/ 
♦Managsment/ Organization/ Participant Involvement/ 
♦Ppincipals/ Professional Recognition/ Public Schools/ Social 
Systems/ ♦Teacher Administrator Relationship/ Teacher 
Supervision 

A concept of teacher-centered management mas proposed as a 
style of leadership behavior for school administrators to 
reduce the incciipatibil ity beticeen social/psychological needs 
of teachers and monocratic/pureaucratic management patterns in 
educational organizations. Data obtained from self-report 
questionnaires distributed to teachers in 21 public schools in 
southeastern Michigan demonstrated that a high 
teacher-centered management style of leadership behavior by 
public school princip'.ls-as perceives by teachers--and high 
job satisfaction of teachers are significantly related. 
Teacher-centered administrative management style is 
Characterized by teachers as (l) much sharing in decision 
making, (2) less close teacher supervision, (3) high 
administrative support of teachers' professional groi^th, (4) 
strong personal relationships, and (5) accessible 
relationships. The concept is supported as a useful approach 
to iniproving interpersonal relationships in educational 
organizations. (Author) 



socioemotional climate of their elementary schools changed 
Subsequent to oarticipation. The experimental group showed 
more change toward (i) bsing considerate to the individual 
needs of the staff, |2) use of tact, (3) a more collaborative 
approach to decision-making, and (4) increased leadership for 
improving staff performances. The staff of the 
experimental-group principals shO'*'ed we change toward higher 
group [iiorale. and their schools changed toward more open 
organizational climates. (DEj ■ 
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The Threatened Teacher Syndrome. 
Sherr, Paul C. 

Association of Departments of English, New York, N.Y. 
Fubi. Date: May 59 Motel 6d. 

uescriptors: administrative Problems/ Administrator Role/ 
College Administration/ -College Teachers/ tDepartment 
Directors (School)/ Effective Teaching/ Grading/ tProblem 
Solving/ Student Attitudes/ Student Opinion/ ^Student Problems 
/ Student -Reaction/ Student Teacher Relationship/ 'Teacher 
Administrator Relationship/ Teacher Behavior/ Teacher 
Evaluation/ Teacher Responsibility/ Teacher Supervision 

A discussion of suggested techniques to be used by college 
department chairmen in handling teacher problems that develop 
annually during the second week of the semester, just before 
the release of the mid-semester grades, and prior to and 
following the final grading period, treats a number of real or 
imagined difficulties involving studi-nts in the classroom and 
grading disagreements with students, their parents, and other 
departments. (AF) 
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The Effects of Laboratory Training on Elementary School 
Principals: An Evaluation. 
Thonas, Terry '. 

Oregon School itudy council, Eugene. 
Report No.: Bull -Vol -l3-No-2 
Publ. Date: Oct 69 Note: 46p. 

Avail-ble f.om: College of Education, University of Oregon, 
Euaene, Oregon (Si. 501 



Descriptors: -Benavior Change/ Bibliographies/ Communication 
(Thought Transfer)/ Decision Making/ 'Elementary Schools/ 
♦Laboratory Training/ *Leadership Training/ Morale/ 
Organizational Climate/ "Principals/ Questionnaires/ Staff 
Improvement/ Teacher Administrator Relationship/ Training 
Techniques 

This study was designed to examine the job-related 
interpersonal behavior changes of elementary school principals 
as a result of laboratory training. A before-and-after 
An^p9^-0''9roup design was used to determine if the principals 
0 -'tK^articipated in the laboratory training experience changed 
ineir behavior in working with their iUff"' and if the 
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THE SCHOOL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR. 
MOORE. HAROLD E. 

Arizona Stat:- Univ., Tempe. Bureau of Educational Researcfi 
and Services. 
Report No.: R-SERVICE-3ULL-24 
Puol. Date*. JAN68 
DOCUMENT NOT AVAILABLE FROM EDRS, 

Descriptors: 'Adniinistrator Role/ Col lective Negotiation/ 
Cost Effectiveness/ Educational Trends/ Inservice Programs/ 
Morale/ Personnel Data/ 'Personnel Directors/ 'Personnel 
Policy/ Personnel Selection/ Research/ ^Schools/ »Teacher 
Employment 

identifiers: (AASP^)A.^ERICAN ASSN. SCh. PERSONNEL AD/ 
♦SCHOOL PERSONNEL DIRtJORS 

FROM BOTH PRESENT AND FUTURE PERSPECTIVES, TwO PAPERS 
ATTEf.1PT TO ASSESS AND PREDICT THE CH'NGING ROLE OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PERSONNE ADf.llNISTRATOR OR DIRECTOR. THE ROLE IS 
DEFINED AS IT RELATES BOTH TO THE MORE TRADITIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF A GENERALIST AND TO THE MORE SPECIALIZED 
RESPONSIBlLlTrS OF AN EXPERT. FUNCTIO"iS OF THE POSITION ARE 
IDENTIF.EO FRuM A REVIEi^ OF THE LITERATURE AND FROM AN 
EVALUATION Or THE PERSONNEL ADMI'-ISTRATOR' S STATUS. HIS 
GENERAL STAFF RESPONSIBILITIES. AND HIS ASSIGNMENTS OF 
STAFFING THE SCHOOLS. PARTICIPATING IN COLLECTIVE NEGOTIATIONS 
'INVOLVING SCHOOL PERSONNEL, AND MAINTAINING OF! INCREASING HIS 
PROFESSIONAL EXPERTISE. PROJECTIONS OF THE POSITION INCLUDE 
ITS DEVELOPMENT FOR MAXIMUM EFFECTIVENESS, CONSIDERING SUCH 
FACTORS AS POPULATION GROWTH. COMPUTERIZED INFORMATION AS AN 
EDUCATIONAL TQQL, CHANGES IN THE TEACHER SOLE, AND BETTER AND 
MORE EXTENSIVE PERSONNEL DATA. THIS DOCUMENT IS AVAlLABlE FROM 
THE BI'^EAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND SERVICES, ARIZONA SiAic 
UNIVERSITY, TEMPE, ARIZONA 85281, FOR 11.50, (JK) 



(DEGREE OF GRATIFICATION DERIVED. FROM PERFORMING MANAGERIAL 
TASKS) AND CS OR CAREER SATISFACTION (DEGREE OF GRATIFICATION 
DERIVED FRLl HAVING CHOSEN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AS A 
CAREER). EMPIRICAL FINDINGS OF THE US STUDY PROVIDED SUPPORT 
FOR 16 CDRC'LATIVE HYPOTHESES, BASED ON FOUR ASSUMPTlONS-d) 
TWO MAJOR PREPOTENT PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS OF MANAGERIAL 
PERSONNEL ARE THE NEEDS FOR AUTONOMY AND FOR 
SELF-ACTUALIZATION, (2) US IS PRII^ARILY A FUNCTION OF THE 
DEGREE TO WHICH MANAGERS ARE ABLE TO GRATIFY THESE NEEDS 
THROUGH THEIR ROLE PERFORMANCE, (3) ROLE PERFORMANCE 
CHARACTERIZED BY INDEPENDENCE OF ACTION. CREATIVITY. TASK 
ACCOMPLISHMENT, AND CONSISTENCY HAS SPECIAL IMPORTANCE FOR 
SATIATING THESE PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS. AND (4) FROM THESE 
ASSUMPTIONS US MAY BE REGARDED AS A FUNCTION OF CONDITIONS 
SERVING TO INCREASE OR DECREASE THE LIljELlHQOD THAT PRINCIPALS 
WILL EXHIBIT THESE KINDS OF ROLE PERFORMANCE, TWO CS 
PVPOTHESES RECEIVED EMPIRICAL SUPPORT. BASED ON THE ASSUMPTION 
THAT VARIATION IN CAREER SATISFACTION AMONG PRIfJClPALS IS 
EXPLAINED BY THEIR DIFFERENTIAL GRATIFICATION WITH THE 
EXTRINSIC REWARDS OF THEIR POSITION. TWELVE CS HYPOTHESES 
RECEIVED EMPIRICAL SUPPORT, BASED ON THE ASSWTION THAT 
CAREER SATISFACTION IS EXPLAINED BY TH^ DIFFERENTIAL INTRINSIC 
REWARDS PRINCIPALS DERIVE FROM THEIR WORK. A RELATED DOCUMENT. 
£A 001 139. IS THE SIXTH PHASE OF THIS STUDY, (JK) 
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THE JOB AND CAREER SATISFACTION OF MEN SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 
NATIONAL PRINCIPALSHIP STUDY SERIES, MONOGRAPH 5. FINAL 
REPORT. 

GROSS, NEAL ; NAPIOR, DAVID A. 

Harvard Univ.. Cambridge, Mass. Graduate School of 
Education 
Report No.: BR-5-1053'CRP-2536 
Contract No.: OEC-5-1053-2-12-1 
PuiDl. Date: JUN67 Note: 341 P. 

Uescriptors; •Aarainistrator Characteristics/ 'Career Choice/ 
Factor Analysis/ Interpersonal Relationship/ ♦Job Satisfaction 
/ Males/ 'Principals/ 'Psychological Needs/ .Rewards/ Role 
Theory/ Teacher Administrator Relationship 

Identifiers; CAMBRIDGE 

FROM A NATIONAL CRDSS-SECTIQN OF 382 MALE PRINCIPALS IN 
AMERICAN CITIES WITH A 1960-1961 POPULATION OF 50,000 OR OVER, 
INTERVIEW AND RELATED DATA WERE OBTAINED TO INVESTIGATE 
r—Qi' DETERMINANTS OF US OR INTRINSIC JOB SATISFACTION 

^ERLC 
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ROLE CONFLICTS OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 
GROSS, NEAL ; AND OTHERS 

Education. Mass. Graduate School of 

Report No.: CR?-853-<J 
Contract No.: OEC-SAE-8702 
Publ. Date: 65 Note: 181P. 

Descriptors: Ad.-ni ni s t r a t or Attitudes/ *Behavior/ Cognitive 
*Ro?e"pf; Attitudes/ - Pr i nc i pa 1 s/ Pub 1 i c Educat ^on/ 

Ttr]tnr,l7r"^\ ^^f'^"'" ' " ' = t t i on/ Sociology/ Studeni 

Attitudes/ Teacher 'ttitudes/ Urban Schools 

Identifiers: CAM3f(IDGE/ MASSACHUSETTS/ -ROLE CCN=:lICTS 
THE PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY WAS TO ISOLATE THE ROLE CONFL I TTS 
RES^rvE'^Mf^^"°°' PRINCIPALS ARE EXPOS'S. THE ME?;0DS°USE; 0 
Snc?AL mATpIv ^""nr FREQUENCY WITH WHICH THEY OCCUR THE 

IxPECTATT'^M^ nc nn^l .""-^ CONFLICT IS BASED ON DIFFERING 
PAofM^c COGNITIVE BEHAVIOR INTERPRETATIONS. THUS, WHEN 

,!:n,^^^°^^^^- TEACHERS, OTHER ADMINISTRATORS AND OTHERS 
CONFLICT G EX%-CTA??^./''i'^'''' ^^'^^^ ASSOCIATES HOLD 

WOU D BF rn^PPnM^P^'°^ • PRINCIPAL'S BEHAVIHR. HE 

, WOU.D BE CONFRONTED Wi.H A SITUATION OF ROLE CONFLICT THF 

RE^o^Ts°oF'?HE^n^^"^'r^"^'^ inS^vidua^princi^a 

cruSo^ CONrLICTS THEY EXPERIENCED AND OF THEIR GENERAL 

SCHOOL SITUATIONS. THIS REPORT REPRESENTS THE LAST OF FOUR 
MONOGRAPHS THAT PRESENTED THE FINDINGS OF T^E NAUoSaL 
PRINCIPAL5HIP STUDY, ''A COMPREHENSIVE INVESTIGATION OF THE 
.FTi °np'rnP°'- ""'^CIP^'-S IN PUBLIC EOUCATION^ ThJeE SPECIFIC 
PARENTS '?'>''?;^rHiJ^°'f INVESTIGATED-, 1) TEACHERS AND 

w^^!,^; • '^^ TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS. AND (3) TEACHERS 
Mn^T P^Irfr I"^"^''^. EXPOSURE TO TEACHER-pArEn" JcNFLICT 
MOST FREQUENTLY REPO*<T£D BY THE PRINCIPAIS AND SECHNnARY 
^FT^°'n-' 7.n''- SH0..-;ED ,V0RE exposure to CONF^ICTl FSnLl 

PrIvIOALS Tpp"'pP,^in'^T' ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS. MEN 

cHNrr Tu^^"^ nf°^^° ^° 3^ freql;ently exposed to role 

nc^n-Jel ^""^ ''-"'=N IN THIS AREA. CONFLICT ALSO TENDED TO 

□ rrniA?Tn °' '""^ SATISFACTION AND TO INCREASE 

OCCUPATIONAL WORRIES FOR BOTH SEXES. THE FINDINGS OF THIS 

0 '^T^HF^'niTPo'? '"'"^ ^^"^"^ SVSrEMAT'l'c EXAMiSaT S^f 

0°RGANI2AT?o'Ns"''J'^^r' ''''''' OF ROLE CONFLICTS FOR ALL 
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Administrative Leadsrship in a Sample of Successful Schools 
fpom the National Evaluatiori of the Eniergency School Aid Act, 

Marcus, Alfred C; And Others 

System Development Corp., Santa Monica, Calif. 

Sponsoring Agency; Office of Education (dhew), Washington, 
D iC • 

Contract No.: OEC-0-73-0631; DEC-0-73-6336 

Publ. Date: Apr 76 Note: 37p.! Paoer presented at the 
Annual Jleetino of the American Educational Research 
Association (San Francisco, California, April 19-23, 1976) 

Descriptors: •ACh'-'vement uams/ ♦Administrator Role/ 
El&nentary Educatio,)/ Elementary School Mathematics/ 
♦Leadership Styles/ Organizational Climate/ 'Principals/ 
Reading Aciievement/ •^ hool Surveys' Tables (Data)/ »Teacher 
Administrator Re Jtionship/ leacher Attitudes 

Identifiers: Emergency School Aid Act 

In conjunction witn a national evaluation of the Emergency 
School Aid Ac;, an indepth analysis of 24 selected elementary 
schools was conducted, Data for the study were collected in 
1974-75 through observation of cl -jsroom behavior, through 
interviews with school principals, and through 
elf-administered Questionnaires completed by the teachers and 
principal in each school. This report examines 'the 
relationship between administrative leadership and schools' 
success in raising achievement. Analysis of the survey data 
showed that schools in which principals emphasized the 
importance of selecting basic instructional materials and '^de 
more of the decisions in the instructional area were :vp6 
likely to show achievement gains in the subject areas of 
reading and matneinaMcs during 1974-75. (Author/JG) 
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Supervision as Administration: The Control Structure of the 

School . 
Packard, John S. 

Sponsoring Agency: National Inst, of Education (OHEld), 
Washington, D.C. 

Publ. ^ote: Apr 76 Note: I3p,; Paper presented at tne 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association (San Francisco, California, April 19-23, 1976) 

Available from: Center for Educational Policy and 
ManaqcTent, 1472 Kincaid Street, Eugene, Oregon 97403 



Descriptors: Classroom Research/ Conventional Instruct on/ 
•Oocision Waking/ Elementary Education/ 'Elementary Schools/ 
♦Elementary School Supervisors/ 'Elementary School Teachers/ 
♦Instruction/ Organizational Theories/ Principals/ School 
Supervision/ Supervisory Activities/ leacher Adrainiitralor 
°<J'-*ionship/ TMChep Behavior/ Team Teaching 
ERJC^ ''epo'^t focuses on some key varieties of decisions 



governmr Instructional affairs in public elementary schools, 
wenty-nine elementary sc^.ools, 16 of which utilized team 
teaching au 13 of which e.nploied convent ional instruction, 
composed the sample in this study. The control structure 
interview * is used as one of the key data collection methods. 
The findings indicate that more than half of the instructional 
decisions were made by individual classroom teachers. In the 
schools utilizing team teaching, a substantial proportion of 
decisions were made by the teacher work group. In the schools 
withou. teams, a substantial number of instructional decisions 
were made by persons outside the school. It was found tnat 
elementary principals rarely collaborated with individual 
teachers in deciding on instructional activities. Instead, 
principals participated more frequently with other nonteachers 
and teacher groups and made unilateral decisions. Supervision 
Of instruction by administrators seems, for all practical 
purposes, to be minimal. These findings challenge current 
concepts of school supervision. (Author/DS) 
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The Principal and Student Achievement. 
Matthews, Kenneth M, 
Publ. Date: 76 Note: lip. 



Descriptors: 'Academic AchieveT.ent/ 'Administrator Role/ 
Change Strategies/ Educational Improvement/ Educational 
Research/ Elementary Secondary Education/ 'Models/ 'Principals 
/ Student Motivation/ 'Teacher Administrator Relationship/ 
Teacher Motivation 

Before planning leadership strategies for improving student 
achievement, principals need to identify the factors that 
affect achievement and determine how they affect It. Model 1 
Shows that strategies to improve student achievement should 
consider four key factors: (1) students' inherited capacity to 
learn. (2) students' learning experiences, (3) students' 
desire to ach eve in schoo'l, and (4) students' self-concepts 
of their academic abilities. Principals' efforts to influence 
teachers to Improve student achirement should be directed at 
essentially these same variable factors, Studies show that 
teachers' perceptions of the value principals place on student 
achievement affects teac^iens' efforts to improve student 
achievement. Model 2 shows that the principal will be most 
effective in motivating teachers to stress student .achievement 
when teachers have positive attitudes toward the principal and 
believe he values achieverit highly. A similar relationship 
may hold for teachers' effectiveness in motivating students. 
Mode 3 Integrates the relationships shown in models 1 and 2 
0 illustrate how principals may affect student achievement by 
focusing their reiiources on key variables. (Author/JG) 
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Failu.es of Comi^unication in tne Evaluation of Teachers by 

Principals. Technical Pepoct No. ^3. 
Thompson, dune E. ; A^'^i Cthers 

Stanford iJniv., c?.lif. Stanford Center for Research and 
Development in ieachi',g. 

Sponsori;,?. Acwy: National Inst, of Education (DHEW), 
lilashington, [i r,. 
Report No.; Tfi-43 
Contract No.: NE-C-OO-3-0052 
PiiOl. Date: Apr 75 Note; 27d. 

Oescripiors: -Co-muni cation (Thought Iransfer)/ Elementar, 
secondary Education/ Evaluation Criteria/ 'Evaluatica Methods/ 
Organization/ .Principals/ Statistical Analysis/ Teacher 
Attitudes/ Tescher Behavior/ »Teache/ Evaluation/ ^Teacher 
Improv'nien; 

Thi'. pacv" doicrioes ho* the evaluation of teachers by 
priiiL 'al. fiampered by difficulties in communication. The 
U\ teacheri ar,d 33 principals questicnod did not agree on how 
much teachers kne^ about the way they ^.^ere evaluated. Nor did 
they agree on the frequer;y of evaluations; the teachers 
reported les? fpt-qu-^nt euluation thn the principals believed 
they com,nunicated. The \uic the treqiency of communicated 
eva.uations reported by tec'Che,'s, tht fjo>e dissatisfied were 
the teachers and the 'ess he ipful were the ev,>!uations in 
improving the quality of the,,- teaching. Two ichools «ere 
selected L' ore ;nt?nsi"e v?xami nation. Th'iy differed 
dranatic^il.v in ths frequency of evali^ation by principals, and 
the n^tto I of findings in the twc natural settings strongly 
supwrt^d the results of the statistical analysis of the 
larger sample. The current ve:'V lo^ .'requency of teacher 
evaluations in many scnools is not providing adequate guijan;e 
for teache:s. An increase in fe frequency of evaluation would 
increase teacher satisfaction, increase the teachers' belief 
that evaluations can provice helpful guidance, and decrease 
the teachers' sense of threat to their professiona) autonomy. 
(Author) ' 
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Hoa- SwCcessftI Is Performance Evaluation? 
Gray, FranK 

Puol. Date: 22 Feb 75 Note: 7p.; Paper presented at the 
Annual Convention of the AmericJn Association of School 
Administrators (107th. Dallas. Texa3. Februarv 21-24, 1975) 

Descriptors; Accountability/ •Administrator Evaluation/ 
Communicat.on (Ir;:ugnt Transfer)/ Elementary Secondary 
Education/ ^Evaluation Criteria/ Evaluation Methods/ 
♦Performance/ 'Perforinance Criteria/ Principal;.' 'Teacher 
Evaluation/ Teacher Improvement/ Taacher Morale 
[ (j'-^ntifiers: Job Tar'ie: Appi'oach/ 'Performance Appraisal 
ERJC 5"°"'^ "0 'c'je'' be wondering if we should have 
"ornance apprjisa'i, ratner we should be rjsearching the 



elements necessary for it to oe successfully implemented and 
to ensure that we receive ir,axi,« benefits for improved 
learning tor our students. Performance appraisal can be 
defined as "a positive, sy;tematic, individualized due process 
evaluaticii pro9ram that can b? applied to all members of the 
school argjnizatinn. It is bas.jd on the assumption that people 
wsnt f.T dC '4 gnoo job. It puts responsibility on both 
5:)prai(.er inC appra.see to reach mutually agreed-upon 
ocjf. ;r,?s. Th? benefits are improved instruction for 
sturtfni.s. clangps in practitioner behavior, enhanced 
Comj''tinent and communication." Performance appraisal is based 
On Objective da^a rather than on personality and other 
vectO"s. The ei':erience of the Hyde Park (New York) school 
d-strict in vyfo 'his program has been positive but not 
-ithout its prcbleris. (Author/IRT) 
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Publ. Date; Oct 74 Note: 812p. 

Available t'^om: McCutchan Publishing Corpdration. 2526 Grove 
Street, Berkeley, California 94794 (S9.75) 

Document Not Available from EORS. 

Descriptors: 'Administrator Role/ Behavior/ 'Interaction/ 
Intet'personal Relationship/ Supervisory Methods/ 'Teachers/ 
♦Teacher Supervision 

This book focuses on the human side of relationships between 
supervisors and teachers to understand their interactions 
better. Chapter 1 presents an overview of the book and 
Chapters 2-4 frame the interactive problems that confront 
supervision and highlight the conflict between tn? ^ , ..„:i 
goals of supervision and what seems to occur. Chapters a- 
deal with studies of supervisory behavioral styles and o; 
factors .that supervisors and teachers see as affecting their 
productivity. Chapter 9 discusses a behavioraj'icategory system 
for analyzing supervisor-teacher transactions and chapter 10 
presents the results of a broad study that used the category 
system discussed in the preceding chapter. Chapter 11 proposes 
a data base for supervision that is concerned with 
interpersonal needs and behavioral data on the supervise.-, 
teacher, a;,J students. Chapters 12 and 13 deal with working 
with tenured teachers and the conflict between the helping and 
the evaluating roles of the supervisor. Chapter 14 raises the 
question of the efficacy of peer supervision. Chapter 15 
presents a reconceptualization of supervisory relationships. 
The author concludes that the process should become one of 
people giving to one anotner instead of the supervisor's 
giving and the teacher's receiving. A 4-page bibliography is 
included. (Author/PD) 
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The Influence of S'.iperviso'-y Roles. 
Parsons. G. Llewellyn 

Memorial Univ., St, John'i (Newfoundlanl prog 
PuDl. Date: Jan 72 Note: 9d, 

Descriptors: 'AcliiDnibtralive Personnel/ Administrator Roie/ 
Elementary Scnools/ ♦Role Perception. Secondary Schools/ 
Supervision/ ♦Superviso'^s/ Teacher Administrator .Relationship/ 
♦Teacner Attitudes/ Teacher Behavior/ •Teacher Influence 

Identifiers: Canada 

Supervisory roles perceived by teachers as the r't 
influential in affecting their behavior with respect to the 
content, processes, or outcomes of their teaching w^re ti:ose 
of principal; "other teachers"; program consultant; iiispecf^r; 
assistant or vice-principal; area, district, or regioi^al 
superintendent; and resource teacher. This report deals with 
the ni;iDer and percent of teachers identifying each role as 
influential and the relationship of type and size of school, 
sex, grade level taught, experience, and professional 
preparation of teachers to teachers' perceptions of the 
influence of 26 different siipervisory roles. Perceptions of 
influence ranked the prircipal as having the most influential 
supervisory role; "other teachers" as influencing the behavior 
of beginning teachers; program consultants and inspectors as 
most influential (by certain female teachers); vice-principals 
as most influential (by public, city school teachers with two 
to three years professional training and teaching of 
intermediate grades in medium or large size schools); the area 
superintendent as most influential (by certain county femala 
teachers teaching in large schools); and resource teachers as 
most influential (by teachers at the primary and Junior grade 
levels). (Author/ON) 
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"Principal: Te.:her of Teachers/ 
Dols, ?(ichard A. 

PubK Date: 5 Mar 74 Note: 7p.; Speech given before 
National Asso-iation of Secondary School Principals Annual 
Convent. on. (5oth, Atlantic Citv. New Jersey, March 1-6, 1974) 

. Descriptors: Change Agents/ ^Change Strategies/ 
•Instructional Improvement/ Leadership Styles/ ♦Principals/ 
•Role Perception/ School Administration/ Teacher Behavior/ 
•Teacner Improvement 

The principal's main role must be that of a change agent who 
is attempting to improve instruction by improving teaching, 
and the best way to improve teaching is to change teacher 
behavior. This improvement is possible only through changes in 
the instructional pattern of the teacher. Some methods of 
procedure and discussion of leadership patterns art offered. 
(Author/MLF) 
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Evaluative Economics: A Process Tc Cc^^ipensate Teachers Based 

on Evaluation' of Student Arccmplisnment of Instructional 
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Hart, Jerry Lee 

Educational Service Bureau, Inc., Washington, D.C.* 
Publ. Date: 73 Hqw\ 29d. 

Availaoie from: Educational Service Bureau, Inc., 1B35 K 
Street, N.K'-., ^ashirq'on, D.C. 20006 1S5.951 

, Uescriptcrs: ACfiii?mic Achievement/ Administrator Guides/ 
•Collective Hegotiition/ Course Objectives/ *Educational 
AccountaDility/ Edui;?\tional Economics/ Motivation Techniaues/ 
♦Performance Contr.'^^cts/ Productivity/ ♦Teacher Motivation/ 
Teacher ResponsiM lity/ 'Teacher Salaries 
Identifiers: Efficiency (Education)/ ^Student Productivity 
This document Suggests a ri.isg^jment plan for replacing fixed 
s^Hary schedules for teachers with a pay structure based on 
student productivity, The plan is more a conceptual process of 
attacking the proolem, rather than the resolved finality of a 
specific plan. The instructional objectives, the 
accomplishmv n evaluation, and the subsequent amount of 
compensation earned in accordance with this idea, are all 
basically c'nermined Dy the professional staff itself as part 
of the evolutionary development of the suggested method. The 
author begins by outlining the historical unwillingness of 
public school employers and employees to attempt the 
correlation of compensation factors with employee production. 
He then considers factors that have changed in the l970's to 
make a compensation plan t:ased on productivity more 
attractive. The balance of the presentation is given over to a 
discussion of the essential premises on which the plan is 
based, an overview of the plan, and a procedural 
implementation of a plan from the time it is first presented 
to the board to the time when objectives are created and 
evaluated. The document concludes with a discussion of the 
management control of such a plan. (Author/DN) 
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Effective SuDer^visicn! Teacners' Vieirs of Supervisory Roles 

in Scnool Syste'^s. Monographs in Education No. 10. 
Parsons, G. Llewellyn 

Meinonai Univ,, St. Jonn's (Newfounaland) . 
Putil. Dite: 72 Nore: 48p. 

Available frcn: The Co^inittee on Publications, Faculty of 
Educ.ilion, MOiTicf^ial university of Ne^»founjlanL, 3t. Jo^n'St 
NewfouiiJIand, Canada (il.OO) 

Descriptor's: oureai^cracy/ •Helping Relationship/ Leadership 
Styles/ Public Scr,ool Systems/ Supervisor Qualifications/ 
Supervisors/ ^Supervisory Methods/ Tsoles (Data)/ 'Teacher 
Adninistpaiop f^elationsnip/ -Teacher Attitudes/ *Teacher 
Supervision 

Supe%'i':ors '-vno aoim directly with teachers and wish to 
influence their clae"roo^i practice and encourage their 
professional 5 )^th must behave in i^ays congruent with 
teachers' expectations for involvement, social support^ and 
stimulating loaJership, Although these stylos and behaviors 
fnay vary sofT^'^wr'at with various supervisory roles and teacher 
and sc.col cnar'acteristics, there is little doubt that tne 
effective super^/isor, according to te.:her perceptions^ is one 
who, n atteTpting to provide staff leadership, is close to 
the teacner ne is trying to help and uses the ski 1 !s of 
facilitating personal and institutional growth, giving social 
support and involving his staff in the decisionmaKing 
processes of tne scnooL (Author] 



recommendaiions for ifi'.proved supervision, which p';ii'«ipoi: and 
teachers in all schools mignt consider, For exaniple, he feels 
that staff members should focus on cooperation, involvement. 
Collaboration, and comfnumcation in their daily interaction: 
that princnais snoulcJ give teachers more responsibility and 
authority for making decisions which directly affect teaching 
and learning; the threat of classroofn visitations .as a 
superviso'^y technique should be removed; demonstration 
teaching should be considered as a useful technique; and that 
principals should help teachers achieve a sense of worth and 
dignity in their work. (Author/Editors) 
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Supe^'isory Sorvct's Considered Desirable by Teachers and 

Principals m "Open Spdce" Elementary Schools. 
Klcp.^rcpijk, Htr ry 

Oregon School Study Council, Eugene, 
Reporf No,: 05SC-Bjl ! "701-14-^0-2 
PubK Date: Gel 70 ^.'ote: 34d. 

Available fror: OroQi-.n school Stud/ Counci 1 , Col lege of 
Education, Unwersity or Oregon, Eu^^ene, Oreqcn 97403 (52^00) 

uescnptQ.'^s: ^/latiimstrator Attitudes/ Bibl ioyraphies/ 
♦Elofiienta-^y Schools/ E" 'fiK^ntary School Supervisors/ Grade 4/ 
Graa«? 5/ Grade 6/ *L^en Plan Schools/ Principals/ 
Questionnaire!:./ School Design/ *Supervision/ Superviso^^y 
Activities/ Suoervicary Methods/ TaPles (Data)/ •Teacher 
Attitudes 

Identifiers; Aioerta 

The purpose e* this study was to dete^^.ine tne nature of tne 
supervisory furctions that ooth teacners and principals of 
"open space" eieinentary schools in the Ed.nonton Public School 
SysteTi Consider desirable in order tc improve classroom 
instruction. A 77-itefn questionnaire was sent to the 
7 .[pp^^xipals 3S wel! as to tne 4th, 5tn, and 6tn grade teachers 
' '^tl^^ip their supervision to elicit them opinions and 
oDservations, As a resuU, the author makes several 
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Observational Methods in the Classroom. 

Beegle, Charles Ed.; Brandt, Rioard M., Ed. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
Washington, D.C. 

Report No.: ASC0-1794B 

Publ. Date: 73 Note: 95p.; Edited Papers presented at ^^SCD 
Southeastern Regional Conference 

Available from: Association for Supervision and Curriculufn 
Development, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington. O.C. 
20036 (Stock Numoer 17948, $3.50) 

descriptors: Classroom fcnvironmeni/ ^uassroom Observation 
Techniques/ ♦Conference Reports/ English Instruction/ 
Instructional Improvement/ Mathematics Instruction/ Nonverbal 
Communication/ ♦Public Schools/ Research Methodology/ Self 
Evaluation/ Student Benavior/ Student 'Participation/ 
♦Supervisor Qualifications/ 'Supervisors/ Teacher 
Administraor Relationship/ Teacher Behavior/ Teacher 
Supervision/ Teaching Styles 

The ASCD Supervision Council established three regional 
conferences to (1) assure that supervisors in elementary and 
secondary education ii/zuld have the opportunity for 
self-renewal tnrougn a wide variety of meaningful experiences, 
and (2) help Supervisors and curriculum workers develop skills 
and competencies that Could be shared with .teachers. The 
Southeastern Conference had as its theme, "Systems for 
Observing In"School Operations." The papers presented at this 
conference are included, in edited form, in this booklet, ard 
include Leslee J. Bishop,' "Systems for Observing In-School 
Operations;" Robert S. Fleming, 'The Supervisor as an 
Observer;" James Rath.*), "Problems Associated with Describing 
Activities;" Richard M. Brandt, "Toward a Taxonomy of 
Observational Information;" Donald M, Medley, ".Measuring the 
Complex Classroom of Today;" Charles M. Galloway, "The 
Nonverbal Realities of Classroom Life;" Larry S. Bowen, *'Use 
of the Flanders Interaction Analysis System;" I. V. Ahnell and 
Horace C. Hawn, "Self^Evaluation Through Video Tape 
Recordings;" William C. Lowry, "Content Analysis of 
Mathematics Instructional Materials;" Joseph E. Strzepfik, 
"Analyzing the Conten* of English Instruction: A Point of 
VieAi;" Harold R. Strang and James R. George^ "Instrumentation 
in Monitoring and Recording Human Behavior;" and Richard M, 
Brandt and Hugh V. Perkins, Jr., "Observation in Supervisory 
Practice and School Research." (Author) 



"Conferences/ Educational "esearch/ Interaction Process 
Analysis/ Interprofessional Relationship/ Microteaching/ 
Multiple Regression Analysis/ Predictor Variables/ Speeches/ 
Statistical Analysis/ *Supervisors/ ♦Teacher Administrator 
Relationship/ *Teachers 

The purposes of this study were (1) to provide an objective 
description of the supervisor-teacher conference behavior in a 
micro*teaching situation, (2) to determine the combinations of 
teacher and supervisor characteristics that predict conference 
behavior and conference effectiveness, and (3) to determine 
the supervisor characteristics that predict supervisors who 
Change their pehavior toward a more indirect and supportive 
Conference. Test results, along with conference data and 
personal data, were used as supervisor and teacher variables 
for the statistical analysis. Through the use of the multiple 
regression technique, full and restricted rtiodels were tested 
to determine significant predictor sets. (Author) 
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Classroom Supervision and Informal Analysis of Behavior. A 
Manual for Supervision. 

Hull, Ray; Hansen, John 

Oregon School Study Council, Eugene, 

Report No.: OSSC-Bul l-Vol-l6-No-2 

Publ. Date; Oct 72 Notei 53p. 

Available from: Oregon School Study Council, College of 
Education, University of Oregon, Eugene. Oreaon 97403 ($2.50) 

Descriptors: ^Uassroom Observation Techniques/ Educational 
Accountability/ Effective Teaching/ Feedback/ Teacher 
Administrator Relationship/ Teacher Behavior/ ♦Teacher 
Evaluation/ •Teacher Iniprovement/ ♦Teacher Supervision/ 
Teaching Methods/ ♦Teaching Skills 

This manual for supervision addresses itself to those with 
responsibility for helping teachers develop into skilled 
professionals through use of a rational plan of feedback and 
assistance. It describes the supervision cycle and outl ine 
simple and practical techniques to collect effective data that 
will assist the classroom teacher. The manual has been 
designed to yield maximum data with a requirement of minimum 
expertise. rests on the identification of objectives by the 
teacher and by the observer. (Author) 
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Predictors Of Supervisor Teacher Conference Interaction. 
Darr, Alice Oozier 

Publ. Date: Feb 73 Note: 37p.; Paper presented at American 
Educational Research Association Annual Meeting (58th, New H^, 
Orleans, Louisiana, February 25-March i, 1973) 

O :^iptors: Benavior Change/ *Behav)or Patterns/ 
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What Kinds of Objectives for Supervisors? 

Sergiovanni, Thomas J. 

Ohio Stuto Dept. of Educa; on, Columbus. 

Sponsoring Agency; Bureau of Elen^entary and Secondary 
Education IDHEW/OE), Washington, D,C. 

Puol. Date: 11 Nov 71 Note: lOp. 

Descriptors: Educational Change/ Headership Ouatities/ 
♦Objectives/ *Supervi5ors/ ^Supervisory Activities/ 
♦Supervisory Methods/ Teacher Motivation/ Teacher 
Responsibility 

Idontifiers: Elementary Seccr.dary Education Act Title III/ 
ESEA Title III 

This report discusses the kinds of objectives that 
supervisors should pursue and proposes an approach that 
emphasizes human resource development and organizational 
enrichment as proper emphases for modern supervisors. The 
author illustrates the advantages of his approach over 
traditional and contemporary superv.:ory approaches by 
considering four major problems that supervisors and 
admi:)i5tri:,ors face " cnange, control, motivation, and 
leadership. (Page 6 is not available due to a questionable 
copyrigntj (uF) 
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Galloway, Charles M, 

Ohio State Dept. cf Education, Columbus. 

Sponsoring Agency: Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 
Education (DHEW/OE)» Washington, D.C. 

Publ. Date: 27 Jan 72 Note: 24p.; Paper presented at 
Supervision of Inst, jction Symposium 2: Observation Systems 
and the Suoervisor Ijanuarv 27, 1972) 

Descriptors: Classroom Observation Techniques/ Educational 
Research/ 'IntertTtion Process Analysis/ Lesson Observation 
Criteria/ Microteaching/ Nonverbal Ability/ ♦Nonverbal 
Communication/ Observation/ Student Teacher 'Relationship/ 
Supervisors/ Teacher Administrator Relationship/ •Teacher 
Behavior/ *Teacher Supervision/ Video Tape Recordings 

Identifiers: Elementary Secondary Education Act Title III/ 
ESEA Title III 

Tnis report emphasizes the importance of nonverbal behavior 
as.-"a teacher-student relationship language ana discusses some 
observation instruments designed to provide feedback to 
teachers on their nonverbal behavior. According to the report, 
nonverbal behaviors provide the primary vehicle for expressing 
emotion and leakage channels that are difficult to control or 
to cpnsor; and nonverbal cues function as qualifiers in the 
form of metacommunicative messages to indicate how verbal 
O ements ought ^o be understood. It is the supervisor's 
-ERJCDnsibility to share with the teacher his observations of 
"/™TmTS nonverbal behavior. The report r.'tes that .teachers tend 



to be defensive about observations with which they disagree, 
and that observations and evaluations of nonverbal phenomena 
seem to dramatize these value differences. According to the 
author, the utility of the observation system, the validity of 
which both supervisor and teacher agree upon, is that it 
removes ':he difficulty of value differences. (JF) 
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Interaction Analysis and Supervision. 
Ami don. Edmund 

Ohio State Dept* of Education. Columbus, 

Sponsoring Agency: Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 
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Publ. Date; 27 Jan 72 Note: 9p.; Paper presented at 
Supervision of Instruction Symposium 2: Observation Systems 
and the Supervisor (January 27. 19721 

Descriptors: Muciovisual Aids/ ^Classroom Observation 
Techniques/ ♦Instructional Improvement/ 'Interaction Process 
Analysis/ *Microteaching/ Student Teacher Relationship/ 
Supervisors/ Teacher Behavior/ *Teacher Education/ Teacher 
Supervision/ Teaching Quality/ Teaching Skills/ Teaching 
Techniques 

Identifiers: Elementary Secondary Education Act Title III/ 
ESEA Title III 

This paper describes a model that uses interaction analysis 
as a tool to provide feedbacK to a teacher in a microteaching 
situation. The author explains how interaction analysis can be 
used for teacher improvement, describes the category system 
used in the model, the data collection methods used, and the 
feedback techniques found in the model. (JF) 
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Self-Confrontation of Teachers. 
Schmuck, Richard A. 
Publ. Date: Mar 71 Note: 28d. 

Descriptors: Anxiety/ Motivation Techniques/ Objectives/ 
♦Psychological Characteristics/ 'Self Actualization/ Self 
Concept/ 'Self Evaluation/ Teacher Administrator Relationship/ 
Teacher Evaluation/ Teacher Morale/ ♦Teacher Motivation/ 

♦Teachers ^ , 

Simply presenting teachers with information about 
discrepancies between their ideal and their actual classroom 
performances does not, in itself, lead to constructive change. 
In part, this is becpjse teachers confronted with such 
discrepancies experi^/ice dissonance which often gives rise to 
anxiety. This paper discusses the psychological processes that 
can be expected to orcur when teachers are confronted w'th 
information abc t their own classroom oehavior, and suggests 
some actions that a facilitator might take to focus teachers' 
energies on self-improvem-'nt. (Author) 
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Gorton, Dick , 
Publ. Date: Feb 71 Note: 23p.; Paper present?? a: American 

Educational Research Association Annual Meeting (55th, New 
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Descriptors: Administrator Background/ Ajm-nistrator 
Characteristics/ Administrator Qualifications/ Administrator 
ResDonsibility/ 'Administrator Role/ 'instruction/ 
Instructional Improvement/ Instructional Staff/ Leadership 
Responsibility/ 'Principals/ Seconder. Education/ Secondary 
School Teachers/ *Speeches/ ^Teacner Administrator 
Relationship/ Teacher Attitudes 

This document reports on a study that investigated the 
relation between the secondary principal's instructional 
expertise - as oerceived by the classroom teacher - and the 
likelihood that a teacher with an instructional problem would 
seek the principal's ar -.istance, The major conclusions were: 
(1) perceived expertise . the most important variable in 
determining the likelihood that a teacher will seek the 
assistance of another individual, whether that person is 
principal, department head, teaching colleague, or member of 
central office staff; (2) of the four potential sources of 
instructional leadership, teachers perceived the principal as 
possessing the least degree of expertise for helping with' 
instructional problems; and (3) as a result of these findings, 
the principal mav "eed to redefine his role responsibilities. 
lAuthor/LLR) 
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A Look at Teacher Evaluation. 

Harsh, J. lichard ^ 

Publ. Date: 22 Oct 70 Note: 2Cp.; Paper presented at the 
Annual Conference of the American Association of School 
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Descriptors: ♦Behavioral Objectives/ Educational 
Accountability/ Educational Improvement/ Effective Teaching/ 
•Evaluation Criteria/ *Evaluation Methods/ Program Evaluation/ 
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Relationship/ Teacher' Characteristics/ *Teacher Evaluation/ 
Teacher Role/ Teaching Quality/ 'Teaching Skills 

The positive and negative factors that exist in the area of 
teacher evaluation are surveyed. The traditional aversions to 
evaluation which have created a negativistic environment of 
ambiguity and frustration in terms of educational improvement 
are discussed. The factors, processes, tenets, and 
characteristics of effective evaluation that have been 
developed in past and present educational research are 
enumerated. The paper presents specific criteria which would 
provide a systematic process that incorporates the positive 
aspects of evaluation by use of performance criteria and 
behavioral objectives. These criteria are seen as initiating a 
new trend in teacher role perception that offers more 
effective performance and measurement. Emphasis is placed on 
the differential roles and styles of teaching that 
Characterize the profession today and greatly extend the 
parameters of the teaching experience. Guidelines are 
presented for a model for future evaluation which emphasizes 
teacher-student and teacher-administrator interaction and 
provides for increased utilization of individual skills, 
knowledges, and attitudes that results in a maximization of 
performance outcomes. By applying these principles through 
more precise systems of evaluation a more meaningful process 
of educational accountability can be achieved. (AE) 
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Super. isor-Tcac^er Interaction: 
Behavior* 

Blum&erg, Arthur; Cusick, Philip 

Publ. Date: Mar 70 Note: 25p.; Pacc^ presented at annual 
meeting, AERA, llinneapolis 1970 

Uescriptcrs: Mnterac::on Process Analysis/ »Supervi5ors/ 
Supervisory Activities/ Teacner Administrator .Relationship/ 
Teacher Behavior/ *Teacher Supervision/ 'Verbal Comnjnication 

A study K3S cond'jcted to develop and test a fnethod for 
describing, i'l a systematic and quantifiable fas^'ion, the 
nature of the 'nteraction that takes place bt'twoen a 
supervisor (e.g». pi incipal or helping teacher) and a teacher. 
Tape recordings of 50 supervisor-teacher conferences were 
collected, They were analyzed Py .se of a l5-category 
interaction Systen- developed by Blu^&erg using behavioral 
categories developed by Flarciers and Boies. The 50 recc:.v:Mngs 
were tallied and transferred to ir.:ividual matrixes and a 
cojposite matrix producing data wnich was analyzed by several 
methods, e.g.. percentage comparisons c^f various canDinations 
of column totals ano area analyses to idr-itify extendec^ use of 
particular kinds of behc 'ior. The resultant data jisve rts? to 
a number of questions abou. the nature of supervise'* t3:her 
interaction, prodlemsol /ing styles of supervise:: $, the 
productivity of Supervision, and the assjmotions that yncerly 
it. It was concluded that the Tiethodology carries ^ith it the 
seeds of a training for supervisor behrisior change. (Included 
are description of the 15 Categories for Analyzing Supervisor 
Teacher Interaction, explfjnaticn tne methods of data 
analysis, and the general findings this 50-conference 
analysis*) (JS) 
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Teachers. 
Cory, Durward 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Chicago, ill. 
Note: 23p. 

Available frc^i: v^^;Mes '/i, Boaranan, Prof, of Educ, Univ. 
of Minn.,, Minneapcj's (Reprints i.2r single copy; 10 or more 
$.15 each), 

Uescr'ptors: AdmTistrative Prooiefns/ -Educational Research/ 
•Incentive Systems/ Inservice Prograpis/ »InS'2rvice Teacher 
Education/ Vjrveys/ Teacner Administrator 'Relationship/ 
•Teachen IirproveTC-r't/ ^Teacher Motivation/ Teacher Orientation 
/ Teacher Salaries 
Identifiers: Nortn Central i;s3ociation 
^ This publication is the product of a project designed to 
t ""iii ' problems of inservice teacher education and to assemble 
ERXC^'^ promising ;./actices that might stimulate schools to 
vigorous pr -grans of professional growth* Chapter 1 



discusses the project's rati nale and the procedures used in 
Gathering cats from litefiture, visits, and discussions with 
ajfTiinisir 'tor^v, attendanctf at panels and discussions, and 
questionnai'^e replies obtained from 259 principals and K 197 
leacners ;r a 251-school cross section of North Central 
Ass: :iat:on me^^oers. Chapter 2 presents discussion and summary 
^st5 of v^sr'vations, conclusions, and suggestions (compiled 
from the CiiU/ on conditions and procedures conducive to the 
developm5'-[ yt tne teacher attitudes and behavior which result 
in continuous professional growth. Topics include elements""bf 
a good mservice program, major problems faced by principals 
in initiat;nq prograrrs, iniportant characteristics of teacher 
Orientation and induction programs, school'community relations 
incentives^ sc '"^fic t/:)ry incentives, and advantages to 
inservice ed of an extended school year. Chapter 3 
lists 60 p^ principals have found to be effective and 
60 incenrivr :s' d by teachers as the most promising in 
their OAH t iystefns. A summary of conclusions and a 
I7"item biblij, 7 are included. (dS) 
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Personalized Supervision: Source and Insights. 

Berman, Louise \L \ Usery. Mary Lou 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
Washington, D.C 

Publ, Date: 66 Note: 64p. 

Available from; Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 1201 Sixteenth Street* N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036 (11.75) 

UescriDtors: »Aamim5trator Role/ Case Studies (Education)/ 
Classroo'R Environment/ 'Interaction Process Analysis/ 
^Supervisory Methods/ Supervisory Training/ *Tei.cher Behavior/ 
'Teacher Supervision/ Verbal Communication 

This booklet suggests new methods to personalize supervision 
by giving teachers and supervisors more concrete techniques 
and information with which to develop their abilities. 
Examination of several teaching and supervisory studies 
provides insights into the supervisory role and teacher 
behavior. Four models fop supervisory practice are suggested. 
(TT) 
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SUPERVISION-PERSPECTIVES AND PROPOSITIONS. 
LUCIO, WILLIAM H. ; AND OTHERS 

Associc. :on for Superi/i; on and Curriculum Developnent, 
Washington. O.C. 
Ptbl. Date: 67 Note: 64P. 

Descriptors: Decision Making/ Educational Ai. ministration/ 
Educational Change/ •'aucationai CDjectives/ Organizational 
Climate/ Personnel jlicy/ 'Scnool Organ izati 0:1/ Student 
Beha.'ior/ 'Supervision "Supervisors/ 'Supervisory Activities/ 
Supe-'visory Methods/ Systems Approacn/ Teachec ,ehavior/ 
Teacning , 

Identifiers: DISTRICT OF CCLUM3IA 

FOUR POSITION PAPERS PRESENT CURRENT PERSPECTIVES AND 
PROPOSITIONS ABOUT SUPERVISION, EMPHASIZING ITS Gr^AL-ORlENTED 
INSTRUCTILVAL ASPECTS, DIFFERENTIATED SUPERVISORY FUNCTIONS, 
Ai^D A TEAM APPROACH TO 5UPERVI50RV TASKS. SUBJECTS CONSIDERED 
INCLU0E--I1) THE SUPER/IS015Y FUNCTION-CONCEPTS OF 
ORGANIZATION WHICH HAVE AFFECTED SUPERVISORY PURPOSES AND 
PRACTICES AND POSSIBLE DIRECTIONS FOR SUPERVISORY THOUGHT, 2) 
A PERSPECTIVE FOR VIEl^ING INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISORY 
BEHA'/IOR-r^CAfJlZATlONAL VARIABLES AFFECTING SUPERVISION AND 
SCHEiMATA M VIEn'ING INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION IN RELATION TO 
THE FU.'JC- .OMS OF GOAl DEVELOPMENT, COORDINATION AND CONTROL, 
MOTIVATION. PROELEf/1 SOLVING, PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT, AND 
EVALUATION. (3) SUPERVIS;0N AS TEACHING, AN ANALOGUE-SOME OF 
THE ELEMENTS IN SUPERVISION. PARTICULARLY THE TEACHING ASPECTS 
OF SUPERVISION.. AND ',41 IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
PRACTICE-PROPOSITIONS ADVANCED IN OTHER SECTIONS AND EXAMPLES 
OF SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS. THIS DOCUiVENT IS AVAILABLE FOR $2.00 
FROM THE ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 1201 SIXTEENTH 
STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20035. (JK) 



effects of self-evaluation of a teaching performance with 
feedback provided by a supervising instructor. (2) to compare 
the effects of selnforcefi'ent delay, and (3) to compare the- 
effects of a perceptu/l mdeling demonstration of a desired 
behavior with those produced by providing a written 
descript;on of the behavior and to compare the effects of 
combining reinforcement with each. each objective was the 

SUBJECT OF A SEPARATE EXPERIMENT CONDUCTED UNDER HIGHLY 
CONTROLLED, LABORATORY-LIKE CONDITIONS. IT IS CONCLUDED THAT 
The results of this study 3UPP0?<T the assumption THAT THE RATE 
AND LEvEl OF LEARNING A GIVEN TEACHING STRATEGY VARY AS A 
function OF THE MODE OF MODEL PRESENTATION. THERE IS EVIDENCE 

to indicate that perceptual modeling procedures are 
chap,:terized by distinctive cuing phoperties which tend to 
recommend them over symbolic modeling procedlires for use in 

TRAINING CONTEXTS ANAlAGOUS TO THOSE DESCRIBED IN THE 
EXPERIMENT. (HW) 
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TRAINING EFFEV.T5 OF FEEDBACK AND MODELING PROCEDURES ON 
TEACHING PERFORMANCE. 
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Stanford Uni.., Calif. School of Educat- n. 

Report No.: ER-5-1030 

Contract No.: OEC-6-10-07B 

Pud. Date: 57 N.ne: 232P. 

Descriptors: Effective Teaching/ 'Feedback/ Learning 
Processes/ Literature Reviews/ Moaels/ Oues .onnaires/ 
•Reinforceinent/ Self Evaluation/ Statistical Analysis/ 
Supeirvisors/ Teacher Benavior/ "Teacher Education/ 'Teacher 
Interns/ 'Teaching Si^i lis/ Training Laboratories/ Video Tape 
Recordings 

Identifiers: STANFORD 

THIS REPORT DESCRIBES A SERIES OF EXPERIMENTS TQ ASSESS THE 
USEFULNESS OF TELEVISION RECORDINGS IN IMPROVING TEACHING 
PERFORMANCE. OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY ARE (1) TO COMPARE THE 
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THE INNOVATION ANQ S.^ARl'-'G C? TtACHJNG PRACTICES I--A STUDY 
OF PROFESSIONAL ,ND SCCJAl STRUCTURES !N SCHOOLS. FINAL 
REPOfi" 

BARA-Ai . HALIM 1. SlER, HARR A. 

Michigan Univ.. Ai .oor. Inst, for Social Research. 

Report No.: 3R-5- -FR-cRP-2635 

Contract No.: CK 0-2;t 

PuDl. Date: dJ 7 ..te; 259P, 

uescnptors: . 'eaucracy/ Elementary School Teacners/ 
Instructional Improvement/ 'Instructional Innovation/ 
Organizat onal Clii:.ate/ 'Peer Relationship/ Principals/ Role 
Perception/ Seccndarv 5:hool Teacners/ 'Social Structure/ 
Social Systems/ 5ocioi..j'''ic Techniques/ -Teacher Administrator 
RelationsniD/ Teacher Alienation/ Teacher Behavior/ Teacher 
Characts 'stics/ Teacner Role/ 'Teachiny Proceaures ■ ■- 

Identifiers: A.i ASeCR 

IN A STUDY TO DETERMINE THE PERSONAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
CONDITIONS ASSOCIATED Wild INNOVATION AND SHARING OF CLASSROOV 
TEACHING PRACTICES, DATA 'j^ERE ANALYZED FROM A 95 PERCENT 
RESPONSL H73 OF 499 TOTAL) TO A SELF-REPORT QUESTIONNAIRE 
ADMINISTERED TO THE ENTIRE PRQfESSIO'.U STAFF OF THREE SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS C0;.1PR!SING 21 ELEI/ENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 
SCjTHtASTERN MICHIGAN, FINDINGS INDICATE THAT TEACHER? WHO 
FEEL THAT THEIR GiM PERSONAL POtiER AfO THAT OF THEIR 
COLLEAGUES IS INFLUE'JTIAL IN SCHOOL DECISIONMING PROCESSES 
ARE MORE OFTEN INVCWED IN INNOVATING AND SHARING. TEACHERS 
m ARE MORE INTIMATELY INVOLVED IN PROFESSIONAL EXCHANGE 
TRANSACTIONS WITH THEIR COLLEAGUES ARE ALSO MORE LIKELY TO BE 
HIGHLY INVOLVED IN INNOVATING AND SHARiriG. STAFF FEELING THAT 
THERE IS STRONG PRESSURE TO CCNFCS" TO SCHOOL NORMS ANT 
PROCEDURES IS NEGATIVELY RELATED TO INNOVATION. FIflALL., 
INNOVATIVE TEACHEiS SEE THEIR PRINCIPAL AS INSURING 
PROFESSIONAL AuTCr. '.lY BY f^EDIATING EXTERNAL PRESSURES AND 
PROVIDING FRFECC:^ FROf/. INTERNAL PRf.SURES. THE SHARING Or 
CLASSROOM PRACT!':-^' J REQUIRES SOME MECHANISM FOR INFORMATION 
PROCESSING AMONG :RS '^IHlLE INNOVATION DOES NOT. IMPLICATIONS 
OF THE ^TUUY A«£ SUCIARIZED Aj AIDS iN THE PLANNING OF 
EDUCATIONAL CHANGE PROGRAMS. (JK) 



REPRESENTING DIFFERENT PERCEPIIONS OF SUPERVISORY BEHAVIOR. 
iiOULD DIFFER WITH RESPECT TO TEACHER EVALUATlO'iS OF CONFERENCE 
PRQDUCTIVIT' , CONFERE'.'Cf; LEARNING, AND THE C»ICATIV£ 
ATMOSPHERE. THE 155 Gll'J/JATE INSERVICE TEACHERS AT TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY'? COLLEGE OF fMATION WHO HAD BEEN INVOLVED IN 
SUPERVISORY CONFERENCES WITH THEIR PR|NCIPALS DURING THE PAST 
YEAR WERE SUBJECTS OF THE STUDY. DATA WERE OBTAINED FROW 
QUESTIONNAIRES ADOPTING FLANDERS' INSI«UI^ENT FOR ANALYSIS OF 
TEACHER-PUPIL INTERACTION IN THE CLASSROOM AND FROM TEACHER 
EVALUATlDNb OF COMKUNICATU'E FREEDOf,; AND SUPPORTIVENESS. 
LEARNING OUTCC'JES, ALIOUNT OF SUPERVISORY TALK, AND GENERAL 
PRODUCTIVITY IN THE SUPERVISORY CONFERENCE. FROM A DISTINCTION 
BETfiEEN DIRECT BEHAVIOR (GIVING INFORMATION, OPINION, 
DIRECTION,, COMMAND,, OR CRITIC:5M) AND INDIRECT EEHAVIOR 
(ACCEPTING FEELINGS OR IDEAS, PRAISING. AND ASKING QUESTIONS), 
FOUR GRDl'PS OF TEICHERS WERE IDENTIFIED FOR COMPARATIVE STUDY. 
C3SERVATI0NS !NCLU0ED"(1) TEACHERS DISCRIMINATE 'a'ELL AMONG A 
VAh.'ETY OF SUPERVISOR BEHAVIORS. (2) TEACHERS HOLD A WIDE 
R.VIG- OF PERCEPTIONS ABOUT THE BEHAVIOR OF THEIR SUPERVISORS, 
13 i CERTAIN PATTERNS OF PERCEIVED SUPERVISOR BEHAVIOR PRODUCE 
CONSISTENT TYPES OF REACTICS IN TEACHERS. WHILE OTHERS 
PSODUCE AN INCONSISTENT RESPONSE, (4) PERCEPTIONS OF 
SUPERVISOR BEHAVIOR THAT ARE MOST INDIRECT PRODUCE THi; MOST 
CONSISTENT R£ACTONS, AND (5) RESEARCH AND TRAINING NEED TO BE 
FOCUSED CM TH? SPECIFIC BEHAVIORAL ASPECTS OF THE AUTHORITY 
FIGURE IN EDUCATIONAL SETTINGS. THIS i^RTICLE vlAS PUBLISHED IN 
T, E "ADMINISTRATOR'S NOTEBOrK," VOLUME 14, NUMBER !, SEPTEMBER 
1965 AND IS AVAILABLE FROM ,HE MIDWEST ADMINISTRATION CENTER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 5835 KIMBASK AVEMUE. CHICAGO. 
ILLINOIS 60637, 6 PAGES, $0.25. (HM) 
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Beginning Teacher EvaU'ition Study: Phase II, 1973-74, final 

Report; Volume IV. Pupil anc Teacher Tests. 
Ekstrom, Ruth 

California State Comniission for Teacher Preparation and 
Licensing, Sacramento.; Educational Testing Service, 
Ppinceton, N.J, 

Sponsoring Agency: ^National Inst, of Education (DHEW), 
Washington, D.C, 
Report No.: ETS-PR-75-n 

PudI. Date: Jul 76 Note: 95p.; For related dc jments, see 
TM 005 524-535 

Descriptors: Aoadiimic Achievement/ Acnievenent Tests/ 
Aptitude Tests/ Cognitive Style/ Criterion Referenced Tests/ 
Diagnostic Tests/ Effective Teacning/ Elementary Education/ 
♦Elementary School S'.'Jdents/ »£Umentary School Teachers/ 
Expectation/ Films/ Grade 2/ Grade 5/ Interviews/ Item 
Analysis/ Knowledge Level/ Mathematics/ Norm Referenced Tests/ 
Principals/ Questionnaires/ Reading/ Reaoing Tests/ 
Standardized Tests/ Statistical Analysis/ Student 
Characteristics/ 'Student Testing/ Teacner Attitudes/ Teacner 
Behavior/ Test Reliability/ -Tests/ Test Selection 

The "^qinning Te.icher Evaluation Study (BTES)., Phase ll, was 
a re^- -^ch project on effective teaching behavior—what 
teacher^ do that signit !':antly affects what and how pbpils 
learn* The purposes of Pnase II were to !l) develop an 
assessment systen^ for measuring teacher and student behaviors 
and other factors which could influence each of them and their 
interrelationships and (2) generate hypotheses about the 
interrelationships a^^ong teacher and pu;il behaviors and 
related factors. Forty-one second grade and 54 fifth grade 
experienced teachers porticir'ued in the study. This volune 
focuses on the teaci j'** and p^pil measures used in the study. 
Studerf background measures included demographic Cata, 
academic ability, and cognitive s^yie. Student achievement 
measures incli ^d cognitive skills, decoding, reJiing 
comprehension, mathematics application, and mathenatics 
attitude. A variety of teacher measures we^e used—tests of 
teacher qptit-de and cognitive style, teaching and Subject 
matter l.nowledgc, and teacher attitudes towaro teaching. Other 
measures were al?j included in the study: a diagnostic film 
test, a teacher c ^e'.tionnaire on thL' school setting, a teacher 
background quest ( 'nnoinS a Likert scale to elicit teacher and 
principal perce,:' i( iS of school climate, an instrument to 
elicit teacher o<pectations for pupi 1 performance, a pupi 1 
survey quest ionn'' re completer by the teacher, a parent 
questionnaire, questionnci.re for principals on school 
Characteristics, and a structured intervii?w with the 
principals. (RC, 
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Sponsoring Agency: National Inst, of Education IDHEWI* 
Washington, D.C. 

PibU Date: Mar 76 Note: 36p.; Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting cF the American Educational Research 
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Available from: Center fcr Educational Policy and 
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Oescriotors: ^Senavior Rating Scales/ ^Behavior Standards/ 
Elementary School Teachers/ Group Eohavic^.V Intarprofessional 
Relaticn^^nip/ Models/ Quest ionnair:s/ Scnool Organization/ 
Social Systems/ Statistical Analysis/ Teacher Administrator 
Relationship/ 'Teacher Attitudes/ *Teacher Behavior/ -Teacher 
Characteristics/ Teacher Role/ Test Construction/ Test 
Reliability/ Test Validity 

Identifiers: Lurtie Autonomy Equality Norm/ *Teacher 
Autonomy/ *Teacher Equality 

Lortie h. j described teacher sentiments that eld into a 
structure called the autonomy/equarty nor.i:. This ^orm helps 
preserve tt"? seoarati^.n of teaching from organizational and 
coHegial purviews. As part of a larger study which looks for 
conditions that affect and are influenced by variations in 
task interdependence among tpachers, an effort was made to 
develop a questionnaire technique for measuring the norm 
simultaneously in a number of eleirentary scnool s. Ouestions 
were constructed on the conceptual and operational framework 
proposed by Jackson as a means to portray and measure norms. 
This largely methodological paper gives the essential 
underlying concepts and describes t;ie instrument, its 
Capabilities and scoring procedures., In addition, certain 
analyses are reported in wnicn characteristics of the norm :re 
Shown in relation to ot^ organizational features. The 
regulatory potential of trie sutonofry and equality :orm seems 
rather stable over time but fluctuates with . .anges in 
membership stability and task interdependence. (Author) 
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About the Faculty; A urief Highi ighring [nipcrtant Literature 
Since 1971 on Faculty C^.a^acieristlcs, Attitudes, 
Satisfaction, Pn^pariHtio;!, Evaluation, and Collective 
Bargaining, 

California Univ,, lOS Angeles, mc Clearinghouse for dunior 
Coll. Information. 

Sponsoring Agency: National Inst, of Education (DHEW), 
Washington, D.C. 

Publ. Date: Mav 76 Note: 28d. 

Descriptf-rs; iCoHege Facjlty/ Cofnjiumty Col leges/ Faculty 
Evaluation/ Jc^h Satisfaction/ 'Junicn Colleges/ ^Literature 
Reviews/ Pa ii-.e Teachers/ Teacher Adininistrator 
Relationship/ Tvacnei Attitudes/ ^Teacher Charact ristics/ 
Teacher Education/ Teaching Load 

This docufiient pr-eser s j compi l^^'tion of abstracts of the 
various publish-) ar.-l unpuSlished niaterials written about 
cofn.Tiunity coHe-^e faculty since 1971. The abstracts are 
divided into eight categories: (1) ccmprehensive sources, (2) 
faculty cnaro-teMstics (p^r^onaiity. attitudes, values, and 
satisfaction), (3) faculty preparation :nd staff de^'elop'nent, 
(4) faculty evaluation, (5) acuity workload, (6) 
faculty-adninistrator rehitionshios, (7) part-time faculty, 
and (B) miscellaneous. A short <,nopsis of what the literature 
tells us is also includea. [X] 
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Descr iptors : Ad:n; i st rator Background/ Admi ni strator 
Qualifications/ Adrrjnistratof' Role/ *Ach:inistrotor Selection/ 
Elementary Education/ 'Hrincipals/ Su^^veys/ 'Teacher 
Administr.'tor Relationship/ -Teacner Altitudes/ Teacher 
Participation/ Teachers 

Identifiers; »Tex2s 

During the Sumner of 1974 15 stijdents, al I experienc d 
teachers, devised an opinionnaire scale concerning u.: 
elefrentary school teacher attitudes toward the elementary 
school principal Ea:^ investigator conducted interviews, 
citner by te eohone or in person, with 25 experienced 
ele^?ntarv teachers from several TexDs Panhandle districts. 
The following questions were asked: How do elementary school 
principals spend their time? what kinds of principals' 
activities Mve been n^ost helpful :o you? Ho*' was ycur 
princioal ",eiacted? wnat was nis bjckiround? How s^^ould 
principals be selected? Snoulc teachers be involved in this 
selection? iiow .rould the ideal principal spend his time? k'hat 
^otiid he do to be of most help to you as a. teacher? What 
'^^xipals' activities actually impair your teaching 
ctiveness? Should l^ie principals' positions -be restricted 



to men or to /.omrn? Should teachers be involved in 
administration of tne elementary school? The teachers were 
also as^Ned U describe tne ic^al principal, This report is 
m.ade up of generalizations on :ho ^,00 te'^chers' reactions to 
these quest' ins, (Autnor/IRT) 
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Tne purpose of this stuc, was to clarify the r 
"trust" as it applies to ^relationships between te . , , -vl 
principals. First. B5 teachers were asked to Explain the 
meaning of the statement, "I trust my principal"; a modified 
0-sort of these data yielded ^3 dimensions of trust, fnen, 145 
respondents were asked to indicate whicn of the 10 ciiiTiGnsions 
they felt was most impo;^tant. Various demographic data were 
=ii^o Collected from these respondents. The 10 dimension, of 
LpLst were then rank ordered on the basMi of the 
teachers'responses, and a resocnses, and a chi-squjne test was 
used to correlate differer-p? m rankingi t^tr sehrcted 
demograpnic variables. Res ''s the analysis^ indicate 
differences in the importance of tne va^ous di'"onsions of 
trust. These differences depend on the sex of the :eacher as 
compared to the sex of the principal. (Autnor/JG) 
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Approrch/ .j.n-0P Colleges/ Teacher Administf-utor Re^at n n 
/ ; eacher Attitude-/ Teacher Background/ reac.M^g 
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Cuyahoga Cc.wity ColleQe-Eastern .airbus ;s attwpting to 
dev.se an organizational structure wnich facilitates an opon 

reative environment, and to select faculty who have attit de; 

nsonant with openness and experi.er.talis.. The pu 

J', study .as to determine if there were.r I tio hi 
&c we«n (1) aogmati;. of faculty ar,.;; their pref ere 
'r. er .sciplin,rycl,st.r or discipl ine aivision'o^ganlS " i 
U) a(.a,^^.,c preparatiu ,nd preference for clusters or 
.visions, and^ ,(3) dogmatism and academic prepar ion 
.entrhve fui.-ti.e faculty completed t«o questionnaires; 

e Rokeach Oogmatis;,, Scale and a questionnaire listing 
a ™.,n.strative tasks to determine cluster or dil' i n 
preference. Academic background and preparation data were also 
so . cited. No significant relationship was found to exist 

t.een dogmatism of faculty, semester hours in education 
ourses. semester hours beyond the Master's, community college 
eaching experience, secondary school teaching experience or 
our-ye.'.r school teaching experience and facult preference 

r clusters cr divisions. Dogmatism and education 1 
each.ng oackground were also found to have no. relationship 
Sajmncant relationships were found in two areas- (1) 
Academic disciplines and preference for clusters or divisions- 
and (2) Dogmatism and hours beyond Master's Degree. 
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J ministration/ Student Participation/ bleach rs 
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are'^n^h?;^I^ !" ''''''''''''' bipiography-all of which 
are m the ERIC system-represent a wide range of thouqht on 
he pros, cons, and methods of involvinq v rious o 

articles and documents are concerned wit'^ the de^irp of 
teachers and students to be included in oeci nn,a ' 
w.th administrator responses to th,s desire. Disc 
oi'ten overlooked controversy over the inclusio n n 
district-wide decisionmaking IS also inc-udrd. A ' 
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'° '^'"^'"^ that influence the 

J. e ance and rejection of instructional innova 

a ul at onecommunitycllegeandto identify e ns 
e CO lege environment that influent the teac er' c c 

IZ ZT 8-month partic-p..n Ob e 

0 he ns uctors .as made. An attempt was made to deve a 
odel of the process by .hich teachers acce o c 
n ova ions. The najor finding is that the instru r p 
my in a psychological and physical work domain w 

; r ''''''' ''''''''' «n O h 

h ng , to protect teachers' work space from adminis r ivp 
nterference and from peer interference. Because e 
innovations require greater adninis. "e^" 
nt'..rference than traditional .xetncos do, thev 1 Zl 
threatening to faculty aut.iomy. !t .a on ed L 
more a tOach.r feels administratiie protection J u^ 
space, the more positive his response to ins u ion 
innovations. Teacrero tend to expe -ment wit d S 
technological innovations in groups atC ha in T 
this approach maxiri.es ^^^^ i^Z^l^' 
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"I i"eir career needs are eiaiiinea in tnis stud, nf nn 
Slo ^V^Puestfo. personal information, 

0 connesoonding ite.s to det. -ino tti ee 

«eponses of the st.dy population indicate that "^rppn 

on most of the scales tested. The study findinos ^l--- 
schoo s Of education should a) question .het ' h r 
are hav.ng the desired effect in school systems ' ' '.n 
cond.fons that facilitate co.plet.on of pc ;,k 
Z7ZZJrT^ teaching pro?eSU. 

ITZl^ J , ' ' "^Oli"ticns for school 5 ste s 

a e that evaluation programs should give more -v.^ t 
acher satisfaction and a .ore flexible us . s-'.^ j 
na talented teachers to parfti.e serv e J;.par 
an nade of subgroups .ith regard to age, sex, ra.r-'al s a u 
an level of education. The report incLes r ia ef ^ 
bibliography. (HMD) ' "° ^ 
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i J'''^''"^'' 5'"dies faculty 'attitudes toward the 
administration i„ a university during the 197 

FRtC rsr"'? r '° all faculty «bers of a large 
tl^ersity. A 40?! response eniphasizej the concern Over: ten 



"most important" faculty goals, ten "most important- 
administration goals, resource allocation. Institutional 
Qoais, and institutional planning. (Mjm) 
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An investigation was nade of influence in 77 academic 
Departments if II community colleges in Maryland. The purposes 
of the investigation were to examine the relationship of 
perceived nasures of influence to member attitudes of (a) 
po icy agreement, (b) superior-subordinate relations, (c) peer 
relations? to exaxine tne aslopes of the distribution of 
actual influence ar,. tne distribution of actual inflipnce over 
programming curves; and to examine the amount of passive 
in luence withm departments. Twelve hypotheses t^ere tested. 
All full-time teaching faculty within the 77 dRp:„'tments were 
asked to co"viete a questionnaire during Fall 1971. a total of 
662 usabl,> questionnaires (60«) were returned. Analyses of the 
data sho;jed positive and sign,fican' correlations between . 
total amount of actual infl^-nce and member attitudes Of 
policy agreement, sjperior-subordinate relations, and peer 
relations. Tnere were negative and significant correlations 
between variability among the orientation of influence curves 
and member attitudes of policy agreement and 
superior-subordinate relations: there was a negative and 
non-significant correlation 'etween variability among the 
orientation of influence curves and peer relations. Tne ' 
analyses showed negative and significant correlations between 
variability about the distribution of actual and ideal 
influence curves and member attitudes of policy agreement, 
superior-subordinate relations, and peer relations. There were 
Significantly more negatively sloped distribution of actual 
influence curves than positively sloped curves, and there were 
Significantly more positively Sloped distribution of influence 
over programming curves. There were no significant differences 
in the means which determine passive influence curves within 
the departments. (DB) 
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